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THE 

BOMBERS 

‘It was a 
commercial 
target, part 
of an 

ongoing war 
against the 
Brits. We 
offer 

apologies to 
the civilians’ 

-Statement 
by Real IRA 



THE 

VICTIMS 

‘We are 

bereaved 

as a 

nation, 

Protestant 

and 

Catholic, 
and we feel 
betrayed’ 

-Bishop 
Joseph Duffy 


Michael Monaghan carrying the coffin of Ids wife Avril, buried yesterday with their daughter Maura as the first victims of the Omagh bomb to be laid to restPHOTOGRAm dylan martiuez 

A mother and child were buried 
yesterday in the first funeral for 
victims of the Omagh bomb. 
John Mullin on a family’s grief 


John Muffin 
Ireland Correspondent 


T HE Real IRA 
provoked yet 
more anger in 
Northern Ire- 
land last night 
when it finally 
confessed to the 
Omagh bombing, claiming it 
delivered three clear tele- 
phone warnings 40 minutes 
before the 5001b car bomb ex- 
ploded, killing 28. 

The hardline republican 
terrorists apologised “to the 
civilians" but attempted to 
blame the security forces for 
the worst single atrocity In 30 
years of the Troubles. It de- 
nied that there had been an 
attempt to mislead the police 
and so cause widespread 
carnage. 

The Real IRA, linked to the 
32-County Sovereignty Com- 
mittee, based in Dundalk in 


the Irish Republic, indicated 
that the RUC had foiled to 
Clear the Co Tyrone town cen- 
tre despite adequate notice of 
where the device had been 
planted. The target was com- 
mercial pr emise s. 

Although there was an apol- 
ogy, there was a chilling sig- 
nal that the Real IRA would 
continue with Its terror cam- 
paign. It spoke of an “on- 
going” war against the 
British. 

Mo Mowlam, Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, 
reacted with undisguised 
ftiry. 

She said: “It is a pathetic 
attempt to apologise for and 
excuse mass murder. It is con- 
temptible and it Is an insult to 
the people of Omagh." 

The Deputy First Minister 
of the new Northern Ireland 
Assembly, Seamus Mallon, 
said the statement was so cal- 
lous and pathetic it scarcely 1 
deserved a reply. “Murder 


can never be excused or justi- 
fied. The people of Northern 
Ireland will treat the state- 
ment and its authors with the 
contempt they deserve." 

Community leaders in 
Omagh also reacted angrily. 
Geraldine Keys, development 
officer with community group 
Focus, which is made up of a 
number of associations in 
Omagh, said the statement 
‘•makes no difference at aiL" 

She added: “Just admitting 
that they had done it does not 
make a blind bit iff difference 
to the families who are bury- 
ing their loved ones and those 
visiting injured relatives in 
hospital. "They have evil 
minds and 1 hope and pray 
that they are caught soon and 
weeded out." 

The RUC said: “The state- 
ment should be treated with 
the contempt it deserves." Of- 
ficers who scrabbled with the 
other emergency services 
through the rubble to drag 


victims clear were enraged.’ 
People in Omagh spoke of 
their disgust at the Real IRA’s 
Halms. 

The Irish government is ex- 
pected to reduce the stan- 
dards of proof required to 
prove a suspect belongs to an 
outlawed organisation, al- 
though there are fears that 
the Real IRA’s leadership has 
already gone to ground. The 
cabinet meets in emergency 
session today. 

The Real IRA’s call was’ 
made to the Dublin office of 
the Irish News, Northern Ire- 
land’s nationalist morning 
newspaper. It claimed that 
the bomb gang had deliber- 
ately left the bomb at the 
Omagh shopping centre, 
rather than abandoning it in 
panic, as security forces 
believe. 

The caller, using a recog- 
nised codeword, said: “This is 
about the explosion. This is 
Oglaigh na hEirran. There 


were three warnings put in. 
There were 40 minute warn- 
ings on each of them — two to 
UTV and one to the Samari- 
tans in Coleraine. 

“Each time the call was 
made, it was very dear and 
the people talked back. The lo- 
cation was 300 to 400 yards 
from the courthouse on the 
main street At no time was it 
said it was near the court- 
house. It was a commerical 
target. 

•Despite media reports, it 
was not our intention at any 
time to kill any civ ilians , it 
was a commercial target, part 
of an ongoing war against the 
Brits. We offer apologies to 
the civilians.’’ 

UTV immediately rejected 
the claims about the 
warnings. 

It said that the two calls it 
received did indicate the 
bomb was outside the court- 
house, and made no mention 
of commerical premises. 


H ER two daughters, 
dressed in matching 
blue dresses, skipped 
out of St Macartan’s 
Church, full of life. They said 
that their mother Avril Mona- 
ghan was in heaven with 
Maura, their 2 8- month-old sis- 
ter. But. said neighbour Mair- 
ead McKenna: “What can a 

child understand?" 

Aolbheann, five, aDd 
Elisha, four, had been 
christened in the same {dace. 
So was their brother, Patrick, 
three. He was carried to the 
graveside on his father Mi- 
chael’s shoulders. He looked 
bewildered as his dad’s tears 


at last began to falL Mrs Mon- 
aghan, 30, and her baby 
daughter, remembered by all 
as a laughing bundle of dark 
curls, were buried yesterday 
in the family plot at Augher’s 
Catholic church. They were 
the first victims of Northern 
Ireland's worst-ever atrocity 
to be laid to rest 

Mrs Monaghan's mother, 
Mary Grimes, who lives in 
another village, will be buried 
today. She was 65 on the day 
she was murdered. 

The pair did everything 
together. They were shopping 
on Saturday at S D Kells’ shop 
In Omagh for Aoibheann's 


first school uniform when 
they were caught in the blast 
which claimed 28 lives. 

They had been at St Macar- 
tan’s first to celebrate the 
Feast of the Assumption, an 
Important date in the Catho- 
lic calendar. They both went 
to the church almost dally. 

Michael Monaghan, 32, a 
joiner, was in shock as the"-- 
two coffins, one tiny and 
white, left the family home in 
the Co Tyrone village 15 miles 
from Omagh. He was dry-eyed 
as he carried his baby’s 
remains into the church 
where she was baptised last 
year. But as the cortege 
s n a k ed to the burial point, be 
could bold back no longer. 

Most had given up long be- 
fore. They wept as Father 
Lawrence Dawson, the parish 
priest told the 1,000 mourn- 
ers that they were attending 
more than a double funeral 
Mrs Monaghan, who 
turn to page 3, column l 



Polls back Clinton as First Lady says she was deceived 



Martin Kettle In Washington 


B ILL Clinton came through 
the vital first examination 
by public opinion yesterday 
after his television admission 
that be had lied about an af- 
fair with Monica Lewinsky. 

With much of Washington 
still shocked by the presi- 
dent's defiant admission of an 
••inappropriate” relati on ship 
with the former White House 
intern, the first opinion polls 
showed overwhelming public 
opposition to his resignation 
or impeachment. 

Amid unusually widespread 
public sympathy for Hillary 
Clinton, the First Lady issued 
a statement saying she was 


“committed to her marriage 
and loves ber husband”. Her 
spokeswoman said;' ‘Clearly, 
this fa not the best day in Mrs 
Clinton's life." 

Mr Clinton’s aides rallied 
behind him, supporting his 
call for an end to the investi- 
gations by the Independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr in an- 
other day of intense p ol i t i c al 
speculation. 

As Mr Clinton and his fam- 
ily left Washington for a holi- 
day at Martha's Vineyard, an 
ABC television news poll 
quoted 68 per emit of Ameri- 
cans as saying he should not 
resign, an Increase of 11 
points from the weekend. 

In the same poll, 60 per cent 
thought Mr Starr's investiga- 


tion should end now. 

The ABC poll was supported 
by surveys commissioned by 
other US television networks. 
In a CNN survey, a majority of 
Americans — 53 per cent — 
said they were satisfied by Mr 
Clinton's explanation bf his 
relationship with Ms Lewinsky 
in Monday night's dramatic 
White House broadcast which 
fallowed hours of question- 
ing by Mr Starr’s prosecutors. 
Thirty-nine per cent said they 
were not satisfied. 

Asked whether Mr Clinton 
should resign. 72 per cent of 
respondents in the CNN poll 
said he should not with only 
23 per cent saying he should. 
A similarly large 68 per cent 
opposed impeachment with 


only 25 per cent in support 
But the percentage of Amer- 
icans admitting to a favour- 
able view of Mr Clinton as a 
man slumped from 60 per cent 
a week ago to 40 per cent 
The polls forced Mr Clin- 
ton's political opponents, who 
ultimately hold the key to any 
impeachment proceedings, to 
adapt a wait-and-see attitude. 
The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Newt Ging- 
rich, said: “1 think that every- 
one would be best served if 
they waited for Judge Starr’s 
report and found out what all 
the facts were." 

But Senator John Ashcroft, 
a critic of Mr Clinton, said the 
president had "lost his moral 
authority to act". 


In his te n se, four-minute 
broadcast, a sombre Mr Clin- 
ton acknowledged a relation- 
ship that was “not appropri- 
ate" and “wrong”, but denied 
committing perjury or en- 
couraging others to lie. 

“I misled people, including 
even my wife. I deeply regret 
that." 

But the admissions were 
tempered by defiant attacks 
on Mr Starr and the “politi- 
cally motivated” backers of 
Paula Jones's sexual harass- 
ment suit 

Congressional Democrats 
cautiously joined the move to 
rally behind him The House 
minority leader, Richard Gep- 
hardt, said he was disap- 
pointed by Mr Clinton’s pri- 


vate conduct but called for an 
end to the Starr investigation. 
But a Democratic Congress- 
man. Paul McHale, called for 
Mr Clinton to “resign or face 
impeachment" for “a morally 
repugnant relationship". 

One of the strongest mes- 
sages of support came from 
the Vice-President, A1 Gore, 
wbo is on holiday In Hawaii. 
Though Mr Gore’s absence 
from Washington has caused 
comment, be issued a state- 
ment within minutes of the 
broadcast saying he was 
proud of Mr Clinton’s courage. 
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Murder rate low 

I QNDON has one of the low- 
L_£5t murder rates in the 
world — even below such 
“well ordered” cities as Gen- 
eva and Copenhagen, accord- 
ing to a new International 
league table of homicides pub- 
lished by the Home Office yes- 
terday, writes Alan Tracis. 

At the top of the list is 
Washington DC with a mur- 
der rate which is a terrifying 
33 times that found in 
London. 

The murder capital of 
Europe is Moscow with 18.1 
killings per 100,000 
population. 

At the bottom of the league 
is Brussels. 

Other cities -with a lower 
murder rate than London in- 
clude Dublin, Vienna, Rome 
and Athens. 


Britain 


A Channel Afly-orv-the wall documentary 
team was accused yesterday of staging 
scenes involving children In the care 
-oflSIpttlrigtKU^soctelsenrfces.-';. 
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Finance 


The ooflapse of the rouble could speH 
doom for hundreds of Russia’s commercial 
banks, with no guarantee that the 
government can protect individual savers. 
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Sport 


England's cricketers qualified for 
tomorrow's Triangular Tournament final 
against Sri Lanka at Lord's, despite 
losing to South Africa by 1 4 runs. 
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TUC renews call for interest rate cut as underlying figure moves close to target □ Chief Secretary says economy on track for stability 

Inflation 3.5pc as shop prices fall 


Faffing inflation 

Annual increase fn rate* prices, J3S 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 



T HE Government 
was celebrating yes- 
terday as inflation 
edged back towards 
its target after the 
first drop In the prices of high 
street goods for more than 25 
years. 

In the year to July the head- 
line rate of increase In prices 
was &5 per cent, down from 
3.7 per cent in June, while the 
underlying inflation rate, ex- 
cluding mortgage interest 
payments, dipped to 2.6 per 
cent from 2.8 per cent, accord- 


• 94 ae aa ! 
seuw.Qatzstwsn 


lng to the Office for National 
Statistics. 

The decrease in the under- 
lying rate, used try the Bank 
of England as a guide to set- 
ting interest rates, put the 
Government within a whis- 
ker of its 2.5 per cent target 

On top of separate figures 
showing the Treasury's cof- 
fers were in the black by 
£5.4 billion in July, Stephen 
Byers, Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, said the inflation 
data showed the economy was 
on track for stability. 

“This is in stark contrast to 
the cycle of boom and bust 
which has plagued our econo- 
my in the past" be said. 


The slowing Increase in the 
cost of living reflected the 
weakness of core goods 
prices, excluding food, drink, 
tobacco and petrol, which fen 
by 0.1 per cent in the year to 
July — the first decrease 
since comparable records 
began in 1967. 

Michael Saunders, UK 
economist at US Investment 
hank Salomon Smit h Barney 
in London, said: “Going far- 
ther back, rough estimates 
suggest that retail goods 
prices have not been negative 
year-on-year for at least 25 
years." 

Analysts said the prices of 
high street goods were being 


driven down by the strength 
of the pound, which makes 
imports cheaper, deep dis- 
counting in the sales; and the 
deflationary ' impact of the 
Asian financial crisis, which 
has resulted in world markets 
being flooded with a glut of 
cheap goods. 

But the cost of living in 
Britain is continuing to rise 
as a result of upward price 
pressure in the services 
sector. 

There, relatively strong de- 
mand and escalating wages 
meant that prices rose by 3J 
per cent in the year to July, 
up from 3.2 per cent in June. 

Business leaders and 


unions said the foil in under- 
lying ip flatten meant it was 
safe for the Bank of England’s 
monetary policy committee 
(MPC) to cut interest rates to 
stimulate fla gg in g economic 
growth. 

“These figures support our 
view that the MPC has exag- 
gerated Inflationary fears, 
said Bin Callaghan, the TUC 
chief economist “The argu- 
ment for a cut in interest 
rates grows stronger every 
day." 

But City analysts said un- 
certainty -about foe outcome 
of the tug of war between ser- 
vice-sector inflation and 
goods deflation meant the 


Rnpk was unlikely to yield to 
demands for lower interest 
rates until wage growth fell 
, decisively. 

“If the MPC*s worries about 
wage inflation prove ground- 
less over the next six months 
or so, they will feel more com- 
fortable about cutting rates in 
foe New year.” said John 
O’Sullivan, economist at 
Greenwich Nat West. 

“But a target or sub-target 
outcome sometime soon may 
be required to bolster their 
confidence.”' 

Since the government 
handed control over setting 
interest rates to the Bank of 
En gland shortly after coming 


to power in May last year, foe 
monetary policy committee 
ha« pushed up the cost of bor- 
rowing five times. Base rates 
of 7.5 per cent are now the 
highest among foe Group of 
Seven countries. 

The last rise, in June, came 
as a shock to foe markets, 
which had started to bet that 
the cost of borrowing had 


The Bank's monetary pol- 
icy committee took pre-emp- 
tive action after a sharp rise 
in wage inflation and a dip in 
sterling’s value. 


Shop prices taM, and Cttjr 
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Beta blockers 
‘alpha aid in 


Richard Borcherds (left) and Tim Gowers: ‘It is remarkable for one country, let alone one institution, to win two medals,’ said judge 


C HALLENGING conven- 
tional wisdom, a medi- 
cal study has concluded 
that beta blocker pills are so 
effective at saving lives that 
virtually every heart attack 
survivor should take them, no 
matter what other diseases 
they have. 

H ear t experts nnaniTnmialy 
agree that beta blockers are 
used too little after heart 
attacks, in part because they 
are cheap and not heavily 
promoted by drug companies. 
Doctors prescribe them to 
about one-third of heart 
attack victims. 

But these experts are also 
often wary of giving beta 
blockers to those who have 
other medical conditions - — 
as many heart attack patients 
do — such as diabetes -and 
asthma. The drugs have not 
been rigorously tested in 
these people, and many doc- 
tors fear they could do more 
harm than good and actually 
kill patients. 

The latest study, based on 
the medical records of 201.752 
Medicare patients, concludes 
that beta blockers should be 
part of the standard care of 
every heart attack patient, 
regardless of medical history. 

It found that the benefits 
appear to for outweigh any 
possible Hazards. Over a two- 
year period, death rates were 
about 40 percent lower. 

Beta blockers reduce foe 
heart’s workload. They have 
been in use since the 1960s, 
often to treat chest pain and 
high blood pressure. 

“There Is no doubt in my 


mind that this Incredibly in- 
expensive treatment can be 
tolerated by the vast majority 
of patients and can improve 
survival in patients with al- 
most any other disease." said 
Stephen S. Gottlieb of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, who 
directed the study. 

Others, however, were di- 
vided over what to make of 
the results, which will be pub- 
lished in tomorrow's issue of 
the New England Journal of 
Medicine. 

“1 think this paper will 
have a significant impact," 
said Valentin Fuster of Mount 
Sinai Medical Center in New 
York City. “It will awaken 
many physicians to foe fact of 
beta blockers." 

Dr Fuster, who is president 
. of the American Heart Associ- 
ation, said the results will 
change the way he takes care 
of heart attack patients. 

, Current guidelines of the 
AHA and American College of 
Cardiology urge caution in 
prescribing beta blockers to 
heart attack patients with a 
variety of so-called contrain- 
dications. including conges- 
tive heart failure, lung dis- 
ease and diabetes. 

Douglas Weaver of Henry 
Ford Health System in De- 
troit a coauthor of those 
guidelines, said he found the 
new results convincing. 

However, Harlan M. Krum- 
holz of Yale School of Medi- 
cine said doctors should 
remain reluctant to give beta 
blockers to people with 
widely accepted contraindica- 
tions. — AP 


Rotating snowflakes and theories 
about the monster simple group 



John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T WO professors from 
Cambridge University 
were last night strug- 
gling to explain to a 
wider world the mysteries of 
moonshine conjecture and 
Banach spaces which won 
them Fields Medals — the 
mathematics equivalent of 
foe Nobel prize. 

Richard Borcherds and Tim 
Gowers were awarded two of 
the four prestigious medals at 
foe International Congress of 
Mathematicians in Berlin. 
Only four British mathemati- 
cians have been honoured 
since the awards were estab- 
lished in 1936. 

The medals, which are 
awarded every- four years, are 


regarded as foe highest inter- 
national honour for math- 
ematicians under 40 from all 
branches of foe discipline. 
"With such intense competi- 
tion. it is remarkable for one 
country, let alone one institu- 
tion to win two medals." said 
Prof John Coates, one of foe 
judges. 

The Cambridge professors 
did their undergraduate 
degrees and graduate training 
at Trinity College, but now 
work in different branches of 
I the university's pure maths 
department. 

Prof Borcherds, aged 38. 
was commended for "initiat- 
ing a whole new Geld in the 
study of algebra, called vertex 
algebra". From his hotel 
room In Berlin last night, he 
explained that this had 
allowed him "to prove foe 


moonshine conjectures about 
the monster simple group”. 

Most people could imagine 
a cube rotating in three-di- 
mensional space and could 
work out that it had 24 differ- 
ent ways of rotating. Prof Bor- 
chard said he worked on foe 
rotations of a theoretical 
snowflake in 196^83-dimen- 
sional space. "The total rota- 
tions are about equal to foe 
number of atoms making up 
the Earth,” he said. 

Prof Borcherds said he was 
lucky to win an award that 
could have gone to w or 20 
other leading mathemati- 
cians. “Some people who get a 
prize like this promptly stop 
doing anything. 1*11 have to 
make an effort to see that 
doesn't happen to me." 

Professor Gowers, aged 34, 
was honoured for “spectacu- 


lar applications of new combi- 
natorial methods to solve 
problems in Banach spaces 
and probabilistic number 
theory". Banach spaces — in- 
vented by the Polish math- 
ematician Stefan Banach In 
the 1920s — are a series of 
stubborn puzzles, most of 
which have been solved dur- 
ing the past 60 years. 

Cambridge University said 
Prof Gowers had solved the 
seemingly intractable hyper- 
plane problem and foe ho- 
mogenous spaces problem. He 
caught foe eye of the Fields 
Medal Judges with a new 
proof of a theorem by Entire 
Szemeredl, a Hungarian 
mathematician, that a suffi- 
ciently dense set of integers 
must contain -arithmetic pro- 
gressions of ail lengths. 

“It might not sound that in- 


teresting to reprove an exist- | 
ing theorem, but my proof 
gave far more Information 1 
and Introduced techniques 
that will almost certainly he | 
usefbl for many other prob- 
lems." Prof Gowers said. 

Peter Mandelson, foe Cabi- ! 
net minister with responsi- 
bility for science and technoi- : 
ogy, said he was delighted 
about Britain's two Fields , 
Medals. He praised a special 
award to Andrew Wiles, the 
British mathematician who i 
solved the mathematical mys- 
tery of Fermat’s Last j 
Theorem. 

‘These awards speak for 
the continuing vigour of Brit- 1 
ish mathematics, and I hope 
they will inspire more of our ' 
young people to pursue the 1 
subject at school and , 
university.” 


Want 19 mortgage 
you can repay 
seven years earlier? 


tf you would like to repay your mortgage sooner than you expect, and save 
££5,000. here's an attractive solution. 

• Interest calculated daily, which means you can pay less interest and pay the 
loan off sooner. 


Play with a message damns political terror 


Review 


Michael Billlngton 


The Robbers 

King's Theatre. Edinburgh 


T HE indiscriminate 
slaughter of women and 
children. The defiance of 
all moral standards. The flnal 
condemnation of terror as a 
pol ideal weapon. These are 
among the themes of Schil- 
ler’s The Robbers, written in 
177& when he was only 19. and 
now revived by Philip Prowse 
and the Glasgow Citizens 
Company; and in this of all 
weeks, the play acquires a hid- 


eous topicality. On one level. 
Schiller’s play seems a book- 
ish neo-Shakespearean melo- 
drama. It confronts us with 
two brothers, the Machiavel- 
lian Franz and the idealistic 
KarL When the latter is disin- 
herited by his deceived father, 
he takes to foe Bohemian 
woods and becomes leader of a 
band of social outlaws. He 
sees himself as a mixture of 
Robin Hood and Rousseau: his 
followers, however, become 
intoxicated by their own vio- 
lence. Returning to his 
father’s castle in disguise 
Karl finally sees that lawless- 
ness is no answer to injustice 
and that terror is incompati- 
ble with Idealism. 

Derivative the play may be, 
with echoes of King Lear and 


Hamlet But it has youthful 
Ore and energy, a racing plot 
and a genuine dash of ideas. 
Franz is a ruthless pragmatist 
who wants to cancel the natu- 
ral bonds and who c hillin gl y 
asks, of his own ailing father, 
“If we can prolong life, why 
can we not shorten it as well?” 
Karl is the impetuous idealist 
whose belief in absolute free- 
dom and disregard for law 
results in criminal anarchy. If 
foe play is melodrama. It is 
highly philosophical. 

I have mixed feeling?, how- 
ever, about Prowse's produc- 
tion. Its key idea, and a very 
good one. is to cast foe admira- 
ble Benedick Bates as both 
brothers. His Franz is a bom- 
rimmed, dark-suited schemer, 
his Karl a naive, russet- 


cloaked dreamer. But by cast- 
ing Bates in both roles, Prowse 
brings out — rather like Rob- 
ert Wilson In his Salzburg pro- 
duction aTDanton’s Death — 
the similarities between two 
seemingly opposed charac- 
ters. Franz and Karl are 
spurred by vengeance and 
both promote death: ironi- 
cally, it is foe champion of 
liberty who causes the greater 
mayhem. 

But while Bates has a strong 
presence and fine voice that 
augurs well for his classical 
future. Prowse's production 
also muddies the waters. 

Some figures, such as Giles 
Havergalas foe anguished pa- 
ternal count and Sophie Ward 
as Karl's faithful lover, oc- 
cupy an 18 th century world. 


The outlaws, however, with 
their anti-Semitic slogans, 
woollen face-masks and ba- 
zookas and rifles; seem a ran- 
dom mix of modem urban 
terrorists. Psychologically, 
Prowse's understanding of the 
play Is acute; politically, he 
simply throws in too many 
competing references. 

But foe play , In Robert 
David MacDonald's transla- 
tion, is eminently worth reviv- 
ing, particularly in the context 
of a festival dominated by 
Schiller and Verdi: later this 
week one can see I Masnadieri, 
which treats the same story op- 
eratically. And if Schiller’s 
play proves anything, it is that 
terror, havtngstarted as a po- 
litical means, rapidly becomes 
an end in Itself. 


• Save even more time and money with our flexible repayment options by 
Increasing your monthly repayments or making a lump sum payment. 

• Give yourself a break from your payment s when you need it or use your 
mortgage to buy something you have always wanted, like a car Of you've paid 
more than the minimum repayments). 

• Variable interest rate of just 8.2% (8.6% APR typical). 

Phone A Mortgage saves you time and money. For example, you could save 
£25.724.50 Interest and repay 7 years and 7 months early by simply Increasing your 
monthly repayments each year by 2.0% on a £60,000 mortgage. This is compared 
to our 25 year standard repayment mortgage for the same amount. Of course, 
ft's up to you, you can control your mortgage to suit you. 

So. if you want all the benefits of a flexible mortgage, call now, tines are open 
Monday to Friday 5.00am to 9.00pm, and at weekends from 9.00am to 6.00pm. 


PHONE ftjgjp MORTGAGE | 
Call now 0800 783 85 83 1 
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‘Vodka’s 


my life 
blood and 


I used to 
dabble in 
fascism, 
but I’ve 


always 
taken pride 
in my thrift’ 


He’s made billions, but the Ikea 
chief has been forced into a new 
confession, reports Nick Hopkins 





T HE Government acted 
last night to head off 
criticism about the 
dumbing down of A 
level standards by setting up 
an independent panel of ex- 
perts to guarantee that the ex- 
aminations do not get pro- 
gressively easier. 

As hundreds , of thousands 
Of A level Jq Eng. 

land and . Wales prepare to 
receive their results tomor- 
row, David Blun&ett, the Edu- 
cation and Employment. Sec- 
retary, said students, parents 
and teachers most have abso- 
lute confidence that A level 
grades are a fair reflection of 

u ttainnipnf. 

Senior government sources 
said ministers believed there 
was no evidmioa of any deval- 
uation in the A level “gold 
standard”. But the rival exam 
boards have laced persistent 
allegations that they gradu- 
ally lowered the pass marks 
to attract more business from 
schools anxious to maximise 
their scores in performance 

lea g u e tahloa. 

A leveL pass rates increased 
from 75-9 per cent in 1969 to 
87.7 'per cent last year and 
passes at the top A grade went 
up front 11.4 per cent to 162 
per cent over the same period. 
The exam boards are expected 
to announce a farther in- 
crease tomorrow, but win 
attribute it to another im- 
provement in the competence 
of and the effort of 

candidates 

■Mr Blanket* said: “Public 
*>ramin»itinn< are a vital part 
of education, and for many 
represent the culmination of 
years of hard work. We need 
to ensure that not only the 
standards of these examina- 
tions are maintained, hut that 
those preparing for exams — 
teachers, candidate and their 
parents — can be confident 
that their results are a fair 
reflection of attainment” 
Senior government sources 
said there was “no evidence 
that there has been a decline 
in exam standards, although 
iwrli year we get these Claims 
being made”. There was no 
similar controversy in 
countries like France and 
Germany, where results also 
showed steady annual im- 
provement in the equivalent 
of A levels. Conservative min- 


Bottoms up: Ingvar Kamprad demonstrates a Polish drinking custom at his Stockholm hook launch photograph: anna uttchn 


I NGVAR Kamprad. billion- 
aire founder of the Ikea 
furniture chain, has often 
mused that his most im- 
portant duty Is to act as a role 
model for his staff. 

In the wake of the launch of 
a new book about his life, it 
seems likely he intended to 
provide a template for corpo-. 
rate, rather than personal, 
behaviour. 

Mr Kamprad's thousands of 
employees were yesterday 
reeling from the news that the 
firm's eccentric talisman has 
struggled to control a severe 
drink problem for more than 
30 years, and was a Nazi sym- 
pathiser in his youth. 

The Swede who has opened 
superstores in 29 countries i 
was contrite when he spoke I 
about his past 


Fascism had been a mis- 
take, but he “preferred Mus- 
solini to that other fellow”. 

His drinking problem, 
which began when he devel- 
oped a taste for Polish vodka 
in the 1960s. was under 
control. 

The 72-year-old said he I 
“dries out" three times a 
year. “There are a lot of j 
people in Sweden in my situa- 1 
tion. I have to clean out my 
kidneys and liver, and they i 
should do the same." 

Mr Kamprad did not want | 
to confess. Ikea’s spin doctors 
have striven to make the com- 
pany synonymous with 
middle-class respectability, 
especially in the UK. But the 
boss, who founded the com- 
pany 55 years ago and is 
thought to have a personal 


fortune of £ 1.6 billion, did not 
have much choice. 

He was encouraged to tell 
all by the authors of a forth- 
coming book. The History of 
Ikea, who had warned him 
they had delved deep into his 
personal life. 

Mr Kamprad agreed to co- 
operate with them, and pre- 
empted the inevitable fUrore 
by returning to Sweden on 
Monday from his tax-exfie 
home in Switzerland, to 
address reporters. 

True to his thrifty reputa- 
tion. Mr Kamprad flew econo- 
my class and arrived at Ikea's 
flagship store near Stockholm 
on a public bus. saying he 
was making use of his pen- 
sioner's travel card. 

Tra a bit tight with money, | 
but so what,” he said as he 


bustled into the customer 
canteen for the book launch 
press conference. 

He began by ex plaining his 
problem with alcohoL “When 
we first started sourcing ma- 
terials in the early 1960s in 
Poland, it was almost compul- 
sory to take vodka. That is 
how it started.” 

Mr Kamprad said he ab- 
stains from drinking for 
stretches of three to four 
weeks at a time every year to 
ensure he does not become a 
foil-blown alcoholic. 

Then he admitted he was 
recruited to a fascist group in 
the 1940s. His Involvement 
was “my life's biggest fiasco.” 

‘Tve ap o logised, I’ve apolo- 
gised to my staff and to 
everyone. It was terrible but 
now I want to put it all behind 


me.” Although Mr Kamprad 
did not elaborate, it is 
thought be was heavily Influ- 
enced by his g randmo ther, a 
German who fled Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Sudetenland before 
the war. 

“Some parts of tiw media 
have tried to hang me be- 
cause of my past It hurts, bat 
this has nothing to do with 
Ikea the company.” 

Mr Kamprad. a friend of Sir 
Terence C-onran. does not like 
publicity and said be had only 
broken his silence so that he 
could give his side of the 
story before he died. 


“As things will be said 
about I kea and myself any- 
way, it’s better to write some- 
thing while Pm still alive so I 
get a word in the game as 
well.” 

Mr Kamprad finished by 
admitting he would step down 
as chairman of Ikea in three 
years. 

He would always be parsi- 
monious. despite his great 
wealth. “If I start to swank 
about myself and acquire lux- 
urious things, then this wfQ 
incite others to follow suit It 
is important that leaders set 
an example.” 


lsters tried two years ago to 
settle the lone-running row 
about allegations of “grade in- 
flation” at A level and GCSE 
with an investigation by the 
school inspectorate and the 
curriculum authority into 
standards over 20 years in 
TCngUsh maths and chemistry 
exams. 

Their report found there 
had been a reduction in 
course content but did not 
discover any evidence that 
prams bad got easier. The 
conclusions were tentative 
because the exam boards had 
not kept enough examples of 
candidates’ completed papers. 

This year, the standards 
row could intensify as tradi- 
tionalists complain about the 
increasing popularity of 
“modular” courses — now 
half of all entries — which 
test candidates periodically 
during their two-year course 
and place less emphasis on 
final written exams. 

Candidates taking modular 
courses tend to get a higher 
pass rate, but fewer A grades. 
Ministers have already tight- 
ened up modular procedures 
by stopping candidates resit- 
ting module exams more than 
once and by Insisting on a 
final exam covering the whole 
two-year syllabus. 

Mr Hhmkett also promised 
to give schools, colleges and 
candidates rights of access to 
marked exam scripts in the 
event of a formal appeal 
against a grade. 

This wlD take effect next 
year, but the exam boards are 
likely to make contested 
scripts available 

immediately. 

The Government is consid- 
ering a more radical move to 
give all candidates the oppor- 
tunity to look at their marked 
papers, but this is being 
resisted by exam experts. 

Other elements of the exam 
standards package announced 
by Mr Hlunkett yesterday in- 
cluded Independent monitor- 
ing of appeal hearings, targets 
for exam board handling of 
inquiries and appeals, and 
better appeal arrangements 
for candidates taking voca- 
tional qualifications. 

» The Oxford and Cambridge 
Exam Board last night prom- 
ised that its A level results 
would be issued on time, de- 
spite difficulties with a new 
computer system. 




Raise your Klunks . 



D Ikea is the world's big- 
gest furniture store chain 
with 149 stores in 29 
countries. 


lion this year on new store 
development, including a 
branch in China. 


□ There are more than 
ISO million visitors to its 
stores per year— one per 
cent of the world's 
population. 


□ It bought Habitat, with 
40 stores, in 1992. 


n Ikea's seven UK stores 
employ more than 200.000 
people and have 4 percent 
of the UK furniture market. 


□ It plans 12 stores in 
Poland— where many prod- 
ucts are made — then will 
expand in Russia. 





□ Ikea distributes 7 mil- 
lion catalogues a year. 


□ It was founded in rural 
Sweden 55 years ago by Ing- 
var Kamprad as a mall 
order business selling items 
like Christinas baubles. 


□ It sells glasses called 
Kf vm k and armchairs call ed 
Pixbo. 


□ Mr Kamprad, 72. is 
worth about £1.6 billion. 


PHOTOGRAPH: ALAN BEEVEU. n It is Spending £609 wiil - 


□ Profit in the 12 months to 
August 31 last year was 
£522 million pre-tax. 


Omagh victims are laid to rest 


Blinking Hell 


continued from page 1 
worked part-time as a secre- 
tary, was expecting twin girls 
In October, and was excited 
about having six children all 
under six. She was looking 
forward to bringing them up 
in a peaceful society following 
the Good Friday Agreement. 

Almost everybody was 
there. Michael is one of five, 
while AvtU, his wife of seven 
years, had nine brothers and 
a sister, Mary. She is heavily 
pregnant and was unable to 
□y from London. 

Big families are traditional 
still in nationalist Northern 
Ireland, and they are close. 
Three generations of a 
staunchly Catholic family 
had been wiped out in an 
atrocity carried out in the 
name of republicanism. 

The Real IRA murdered 


more Catholics than Protes- 
tants. Eamonn Monaghan. 
Mrs Monaghan’s father-in- 
law, said he would much 
rather be in her place than 
that of the driver of the ma- 
roon Vauxhatl which brought 
such devastation to a predom- 
inantly Catholic town. 

Father James Grimes, Av- 
ril's uncle, had married 
Michael and Avril in her 
home village of Beragh seven 
years earlier, and struggled to 
contain his grief. 

He said: There are those in 
our society today who seem to 
have come to the conviction 
that the very life God had 
given us ail is disposable. 
There are those who have no 
regard for the sanctity, sacred- 
ness and holiness of human 
life." But it was important to 
avoid hateful and vengefol 


thoughts, though it was diffi- 
cult He asked God to help the 
men and women involved to 
change their hearts, that 
maybe this would be the last of 
the terrible agonies the people 
of Northern Ireland had suf- 
fered in the past 30 years. 

Bishop Joseph Duffy, of the 
ClO&her diocese, said: “Our 
sadness and grief here in 
Augher is shared by so many 
people. We are bereaved as a 
nation, Protestant and Catho- 
lic, and we Teel betrayed. 

“Violence of any kind is the 

enemy of peace. We must ex- 
orcise it. take it out by the 
roots. Our whole future de- 
pends on this, and this Is the 
Christian response.” 

The Monaghan and Grimes 
families, who pleaded for pri- 
vacy, issued a statement 
thanking Sharon Robinson, 


the shop assistant in SD 
Kells, the last to see the three 
alive. They thanked also the 
emergency services, bystand- 
ers, and their neighbours. 

The statement spoke of 
Mary as ageless, a wife, 
grandmother, mother, and 
most of all, a friend. So too 
was Avril, while Maura was 
just a beautiful curly haired 
angel loved by everyone. It 
read: “Our thoughts and pray- 
ers are for the many others 
who are going through a simi- 
lar experience to our own. We 
pray too for those that have 
been injured berth physically 
and mentally." 

The statement set the tone 
for Northern Ireland's re- 
po nse to the Omagh massa- 
cre. Terrorists, it said, can 
kill and main, but they can 
never win. 


Ar first it’s not too bad. 


And it's easy co see how it's spread, just 
warch a child for five minutes. They don't 
sit soil for » moment. They're always, 
poking their fingers into something they 
shouldn't, then rubbing their eyes with 
grubby fingers. 


desperately trying to stop. But how do you 
stop blinking? 


And that’s all it takes to spread trachoma. 


You only notice there’s something 
wrong when the cfwW’s eye starts to 
kdiandsweMup 


You mzy never even have heard of tnchona 
before, but 6 million people in the developing 
world are Wind because of it. And millions 
more are carrying the infection. It makes life 
impossible for young mothers trying to raise 
children. Fathers and husbands can't work to 
support themselves, let alone their families- 
So the whole family suffer*. 


ft costs os atde as £1.20 to treat 
one person 


But this is still for to o much for many 
People in the developing world, which is 
why Sight Savers is asking you whelp. 

Wch £1 2 you can help relieve the suffering 
of ten young people with trachoma. 


it’s not terribly nice but it's bearable, 
and the infection will ‘bum’ itself out after 
a few weeks, leaving just a small scar on 
the eyelid. 


The utterly horrifying thing is. this 
suffering is 'totally unnecessary, because 
trachoma can be treated very quickly and 
cheaply in its eariy stages with Tetracycline 
ointment. 


Tfou can even help with the more advanced 
cases. £5 is all wc need for rite operation to 
turn back the ingrowing eyelashes, so they 
stop scratching the eye. A donation of £50 
will help save the sight and relieve the 
suffering of ten more people. 


O 


The trouble in, ftll be back. And it won't 
just come back once. It will strike over 
and over ogam, with every reinfection 
burning and scarring the child's eyelids a 
little bit more. 


Delivery Guaranteed 


WE PROMISE YOUR GIFT WILL SAVE SIGHT 


| YES, i want tnhelpc 

2 My gifts am □ £25 □ £50 

□ £100 O 050 O OAtrC 


WHildn’t you pay a hundred ora thousand 
omes that if ir were your eyes at stake? 
Please help by sending a donation with die 
coupon to: 


“An abundance of individual hand-crafted words flows from 
the mouths of babes, sucklings and bicycle wholesalers only 
to be denied to a wider iHiblic audience, doomed never to be 
heard outside their homes.” 

Andrew Moncur on home-made words 


In the end, after years of suffering, the 
eyelids become so scarred and disfigured 
that the eyelashes turn inwards, into the 
eye. Until, agonisingly slowly; you go blind. 
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Imagine, awry time you btfcifc, 
you scratch your eyes 


j Cart expry 
j Ssann 

! AAfcrw 


Swkdibaueao. . 


Think about ft. You’ve prohably blinked a 
dozen rimes since you started reading this. 
What if you'd scratched your eyes every 
rime? You’d be in agony and you’d be 


Bw mriQ»BW»MwMisaw4— fluac 
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S ight Savers International 
Haywards Heath, 
West Sussex, RHI 64 BR 

Or you can call our credit card hotline 

(Mas tcfCardArisa/Amex/S witch/ 
CAF chancy card) on 
07000 14 20 20 
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street 


children 


‘set up’ 


Council threatens Channel 4 
with injunction unless filming 
of fly-on-wall programme ends 


Janfne QBmn 
Mectla Correspondent 


M CHANNEL 4 fiy-on- 

the- wall docurnen- 

tary team was 
accused yesterday 
staging scenes 
involving children in the care 
of Nottingham social 
services. 

The city council detailed a 
number of allegations against 
the producers of Staying Lost 
a planned programme about 
homeless children. It has 
written to Channel 4 demand- 
ing that filming stop immedi- 
ately, threatening an injunc- 
tion if producers do not 
comply. 

At the same time, Notting- 
hamshire police are investi- 
gating allegations of criminal 
offences against the film 
crew. 

The council leader. Graham 
Chapman, said the produc- 
tion company behind Staying 
Lost. October films, had en- 
couraged children to leave 
residential homes and breach 
care orders to appear on 
camera. 

One of the most serious al- 
legations Involves a girl aged 
15 who is missing from care. 
She told her social worker in 
July that she had been ap- 
proached by October Films 
and would be “working for 
the company for the next 12 
months". 

She said she would be taken 
to her health centre for con- 
traception before being taken 
to another area of Notting- 
ham to be filmed soliciting. 

On separate occasions, Mr 
Chapman said, security cam- 
eras In the city centre had 
picked up the Glm crew con- 
structing scenes involving 
children. One CCTV sequence 
showed the crew meeting two 
children, taking them to an- 
other area, settling them 
down on the street with a 
blanket and filming them beg- 
ging. When the crew finished 
filmin g they took the children 
away. 

Another allegation con- 
cerns a girl aged 15 said to 
bave.oeen filmed packing her 
bogs to leave her care unit, 
only to return later that day. 


The council also alleges 
that October Films paid the 
train fere of three children to 
go to Skegness, Lincolnshire, 
so they could be filmed ab- 
sconding. The council says it 
has evidence that the chil- 
dren wore microphones for 
conversations with their 
social workers. 

Mr Chapman said the coun- 
cil had not received a single 
request from October Films 
for permission to film tbe 
children, one of whom is only 
12. “1 am very angry about 
I what has happened here." he 
safer "A fly-on-the-wall docu- 
mentary is supposed to be 
reflecting reality. All the evi- 
dence we have suggests that 
they are stunting up reality in 
this case. 

“We are saying to October 
Films ‘switch off the cameras 
that are making our chil- 
dren’s lives more traumatic 
and complicated, and stop en- ; 
couraging children to act irre- 
sponsibly, antl-socialty and | 
against their own interests 
for the sake of a few minutes : 
of TV." 

October Films producer/di- 1 
rector Tom Roberts refused to ! 
comment yesterday. The doc- 1 
umentary has been co minis- 1 
sioned by Channel 4's head of 
news and currant affairs, 
David Lloyd. 

Channel 4 yesterday admit- i 
ted that permission to film 
the children had not been 
requested but issued a defiant 
statement responding to the 
allegations. 

It said the channel had no 
reason to doubt assurances 
given by the producer that he 
bad not offered inducements 
to children to take part in the 
Rim, The film-makers had 
also assured the channel that 
no shots of children had been 
setup. 

Noting that the council had 
not gone beyond a threat of 
legal action, the channel de- 
scribed such action as “cen- 
sorship of a company making 
a film which will expose the 
true state of Britain’s street 
children and the agencies 
that fell them". 

The statement added: . 
“Should they proceed with | 
legal action, we will defend j 
ourselves.” 


/ Bankers warn prospective 
students of debt trap risk 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


S IXTH FORMERS celebrat- 
ing A level results tomor- 


wing A level results tomor- 
row that are good enough to 
secure a place at university 
are at risk of “walking Into a 
debt trap" by underestimat- 
ing the costs of student life, 
bankers warned last night 

A survey of sixth formers 
preparing for higher education 
showed they expected to spend 
£89 a month on rent compared 
to the £176 average reported by 
university students. 

“Over the course of a year, 
this would leave a student 
with a shortfall of nearly 
£1,000 to meet. A miscalcula- 
tion. before going to universi- 
ty can soon spiral Into real 


S p en di ng 
par month 


8Ut formers’ Students 11 
predlctiona 1 reports’ 
C t 


Rent 

E/iiertaJnmeni/goJng out 

Food 

Alcohol..... ... 

Cigarettes 

Utility bills 

Clothes 

Books 

Public transport 

Music 
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Found . . . The cockatiel in the care of Brenda McKinnell, in whose garden it appeared 


Woman in identity row over flighty 
bird ready to appeal to local beak 


David Ward 


A BIRD-FANCYING I 

mother-of-two vowed I 
yesterday to go to I 
court to secure custody of ! 
her wolf-whistling cocka- 1 
tiel named Rod. 

Yvonne Clarkson and I 
Rod had been together for a 
week when he Dew out of | 
her back door. Unconsoled j 
by the budgies and love 
birds at her terraced home 
in Newton -le-W illows on 
Merseyside, Ms Clarkson 
pined for 10 days for her er- 
rant bird, a £10 gift from 
her boyfriend. 

Then her spirits soared 
when she read In a local 
paper that a cocka del fit- 
ting Rod’s description had 
been found in Brenda 
McKinnell’s garden in 
nearby Burton wood. She 
examined the stray, and 
cried: “That’s my bird!” 

But Mrs McKinnell had 
her doubts and refused to 
hand it over. “I must have 
bad a dozen people claim- 


money worries for many stu- 
dents,” said NatWest after 
questioning nearly 4,000 sixth 
formers, undergraduates and 
recent graduates. 

Sixth formers substantially 
underestimated the amount 
they were likely to spend on 
alcohol and music, but 
planned to set aside more than 
necessary for food and books. 

Nine out of 10 sixth formers 
said they would not spend 
any money on cigarettes, but 
students were spending £40 a 
month on smoking. 

David Bloomfield, head of 
student banking, was worried 
about prospective students’ 
perception of rent “If they go 
to university with a budget 
worked out on these figures, 
they could quickly find them- 
selves in financial turmoil." 





Lost . . . Yvonne Clarkson bereft beside the empty cage of 
her wolf-whistling pet bird Rod photograph jennie rosertson 


ing to have lost a cocka- 
tiel,” she said. “I want the 
bird to he returned to its 
rightful owner. But this 
woman [Ms Clarkson] 
failed to tell me his name or 
describe the unusual and 
distinctive habit he has.” 

The two women are now 


locked in a tug-of-love 
struggle financed by legal 
aid. Ms Clarkson’s solicitor 
h as demanded in writing 
that the bind is banded over 
within seven days, and a 
court order is also being 
sought 

“I am very emotionally 


Hollywood star invoices Huddersfield 


Stuart Millar 


H E HAS starred In some 
of Hollywood's greatest 
movies and some of the 
not so great At the height of i 
his feme, he commanded £2 
million a film. But now 1 
Charles Bronson is kicking 
up a fuss over his latest ap- 
pearance — in a video docu- 
mentary of Haddersf ield i 
Town's First Division relega- 
tion battle. 

The actor, who built his 
reputation as a monosyllabic 
hard man in the Magnific ent 
Seven and the Death Wish , 
series, is demanding payment 
for his appearance — 15 
seconds of it — in the Great 
Escape. Not the 1963 classic 
but Simon Normington’s nail- 
biting account of the York- 



Charles Bronson: wants to be 
paid for documentary *11016’ 


shire club’s battle for sur- 
vival at the end of last season. 

In the Clip borrowed from 
the original, a younger Bron- 


son, now 76, is shown tunnel- 
ling to freedom as a Polish 
PoW, Danny VelinskL 
The actor is asking for $350 
(about £220); the director and 
the club have offered tickets 
for their home clash with Bol- 
ton Wanderers next March. 

The director was given per- 
I mission to use the dip by 
MGM studios, which owns 
the rights. But at the llth 
1 hour be received a fax urging 
I him to dear the actors’ like- 
ness rights with the perform- 
ers' agents or their estates. “It 
! just seems a little bizarre go- 
ing to all this bother to satisfy 
a multi-millionaire who lives 
I thousands of miles away in 
America," he said. 

In situations such as this, 
Mr Normington may do well 
j to consider the advice of an- 
I other Charles Bronson, Brit- 


ain's most dangerous real-life 
inmate. 

It emerged yesterday that 
Bronson Mark n — whose 
violence in prison have kept 
him there since 1974 even 
though his original sentence 
was five years — has been 
using his time to write a 
booklet on how to deal with 
bullies. Called Bullies are 
Cowards, its 12 pages advise 
youngsters never to give in to 
bullies because they are 
“cowards who only pick on 
the weak”. 

Mr Normington remains 
determined to do the right 
thing. IT tbe acting Branson 
refuses the tickets, the direc- 
tor intends to pay. 

In the meantime, the club 
has changed tbe hold music 
on its telephones to the theme 
from the Great Escape. 
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South-west 
tops new life 
quality league 


Paid Brown 

EnfbMmiwtCoflmpMdmt 


T he south-east of Eng- 
land might be the best 
region of the country 
for poking money, but 
pollution, noise and traffic 
jams are worse than any- 
where else, according to the 
Council for the Protection of 

Rural England. 

Quality of life indicators — 
Incl uding access to the coun- 
tryside and recreation, public 
transport and rural shops — 
invert the South-east’s tradi- 
tional position at the top of 
the regional economic league. 

The Government is plan- 
ning to alter the conventional 
rules for classifying success- 
ful regions by lifestyle rather 
than the Department of Trade 
and Industry criteria for sala- 
ries and opportunities to 
make money. 

The new method flavoured 
by the Department of Envi- 
ronment sees freedom from 
congestion and noise pollu- 
tion as a gain along with ac- 
cess to public transport, rural 
parish shops, leisure activates 
and open countryside. 

On the old measures the 
South-east comes top, with 
East Anglia second, and the 
South-west third. Last comes 
the North-east, with the least 
economic activity and chance 
of getting a well-paid job. 

In the new measure, fa- 
voured by John Prescott, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, the 
South-west comes top and the 
Northeast comes second be- 


cause Its environmental and 
community advantages out- 
weigh its lack oTjobs. 

East Anglia Is considered 
second to the South-east to 
hourly earnings and low un- 
employment In the new in- 
dex. it fells Co fifth equal with 
Yorkshire and Humber be- 
cause It has a high level of 
I urbanisation, and poor rural 
services. 

There has been a 33 per 
cent Increase In three years 
in the number of parishes 
without a daily bus service 
and a 16 per cent rise In those 
without a shop. 

The East Midlands, fifth to 
the affluence league, sinks to 
Joint bottom with the South- 
east on the quality of life In- 
dex. One reason is the quarry- 
ing and open cast mining 
with its attendant heavy lorry 
traffic. It also has the second 
highest percentage of empty 
properties, poor rural ser- 
I vices and high car traffic 
I levels. 

The South-east is held up by 
the DTI as the model for eco- 
nomic competitiveness. The 
area, which excludes London, 
outperforms all other areas 
on seven out of nine Indica- 
; tors of financial well being. 

The region is under severe 
stress. The amount of coun- 
tryside considered tranquil is 
now 40 per cent of the total, 
e xisting traffic on rural roads 
Is higher than any other 
region, ' and rural parishes 
have worst access to services. 

Urban growth, already 
hjgh, is expected to increase 
over the next 15 years. 
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attached to Rod,” Ms Clark- 
son said. '“When I went 
round to see him, I knew 
Instantly it was him. He 
makes lots of strange 
noises and I could tell it 
was his distinctive voice. 

“This woman [Mrs 
McKinnell] thinks Fm after 
j some kind of freebie but 
| nothing could be farther 
i from the troth. I could pick 
up a bird like him for £10, 
but I want Rod back home 
where he belongs — not any 
old cockatieL” 

Mrs McKinnell said: “I 
was absolutely terrified 
when a solictor’s letter 
I turned up, demanding the 
return of the bird. I 
couldn’t believe that after 
trying to do the right thing 
someone wants to take me 
to court. I Just want the 
bird to go back to Its right- 
ftal home.” 

Ms Clarkson’s solicitor, 
Derek Forest, said his cli- 
ent was adamant the bird 
was Rod. “She was in tears 
when she described tbe sit- 
nation to me.” he said. 
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‘Outcast 1 heads 
search for BSE 
screening test 


James Mau de 


A TEST to screen people 
for the human form of 
B SE and similar dis- 
eases might be available 
within a few years, 
researchers said yesterday. 

The team, awarded £500,000 
in government grants, be- 
lieves it will be able to tell 
whet her its system will work 
Wilkin six months of experi- 
ments starting In October, al- 
though developing thq tests 
will take longer. 

The money has been 
awarded to partners shunned 
under the Conservative ad- 
ministration. Stephen 
Dealler, a microbiologist at 
Burnley general hospital, 
Lancashire, once regarded as 
a troublemaker, devised the 
programme, while Proteus In- 
ternational, a biotechnology 
company whose tests for diag- 
nosing BSE in dead cattle 
have been spurned by British 
authorities, are providing 
technical know-how. 

The Government's Public 
Health Laboratory Service, 
previously barred from an 
active role in the BSE/CJD 
crisis, will provide the labora- 
tories in Leeds and other 
help. 

The priority is a test for 
blood donors. The Govern- 
ment has already introduced 
an expensive filter treatment 
to remove white blood cells 

from 2.5 million donations a 
year to reduce the risk of pa- 
tients contracting the disease 


from transfusions but is des- 
perate for reliable tests. No 
firm evidence of transmission 
has been found. 

The researchers hope to de- 
tect the deformed prion pro. 
tein believed responsible for 
BSE, its human equivalent 
new variant Creutzfeldt-Ja- 
kob Disease, and other 
related disorders, in blood 
samples. This might be done 
by mixing in multiple anti- 
bodies which would display 
the presence of the deformed 
proteins. Individual results 
on donations might be evi- 
dent overnight 

Dr Dealler conceded the 
tests would need to be very 
sensitive. “The British and 
European governments are 
aching for a method of diag- 
nosis. It may not work. But 
we have to do something." 

Proteus offered its post 
mortem test on cattle brain 
and spinal cord tissue to (he 
government some years ago. 
But the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture does not believe it 
reveals cattle with BSE which 
are not already displaying 
clinical signs. 

The test is being used com- 
mercially under licence to 
En ter, an Irish company, and 
the Supervalu supermarket 
chain there increased 

sales due to greater consumer 
confidence. The European 
Co mm ission is also interested. 

Arthur Rush ton, Proteus’s 
development director, said; 
‘‘There has been a sea change 
in attitude under this 
Government" 
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BRITAIN 5 


With just 500 days to go, the West is unlikely to fulfil its millennium promises to aid poor nations 

Suffering goes on as debt relief hopes stall 


head! 


q test 




In May, the Guardian launched 
a campaign to write off borrowings 
in developing countries. Today, 
its writers assess what has been f 
done and what has to be done to 
alleviate the misery of millions 


Larry Elliott 

and Charlotte P en ny 



T HREE months ago 
50,000 people took to 
the streets of Bir- 
mingham to shame 
the leaders of the 
West’s seven richest countries 
into writing off the debts of 
the poorest nations by the mil- 
lennium. Today, with only 500 


days to pi, aid agencies see 
progress as snail-like, at best 
For all the high hopes — and 
diplomatic activity — of the 
British government in the 
run-up to Bir mingham , the 
summit has achieved little. 

Japan is in the midst of its 
worst recession of the post- 
war era, German politics are build-up to monetary union 


THE NEW 
SLAVERY 


on hold until after next 


next January, and Bill Clin ton 


month’s election, France and seems unlikely to ask Con- 

Italy are obsessed with the 


| gress to approve a big write- 
' off of debt when legislators 
1 may be about to impeach Him 
| over the Monica Lewinsky 
j seandaL 

Britaih hoped the summit 
would put more countries on 
the fast track to debt relief 
through the World Bank's 
heavily-indebted poor 
countries (HIPC) Initiative by 
2000. Under the terms of the 
Mauritius Mandate, the Chan- 
cellar, Gordon B row n, wants 
20 countries to be on a relief 
programme by then. 

Under the HIPC process It 
takes six years for a country to 
qualify for limited relief. Tbe 
UK hoped that at least this 
could be waived for countries 
recovering from civil war. But 
even this modest goal was 
thwarted in Bi rmingham. 


The final communique sup- 
ported “the speedy and deter- 
mined extension of debt relief 
to more countries” but tbe 
onus was put on the indebted* - 
countries to put their collec- 
tive house in order first “We 
encourage all eligible 
countries to take the policy 
measures needed to embark 
on the process as soon as poss- 
ible, so that all can be In the 
process by the year 2000". 

Behind the fine sentiments 
nTthpBi rmingh atT< isTll** 
hard message that the West is 
not prepared to go beyond 
HIPC, which requires coun- 
tries to submit to the rigorous 
disciplines of the International 
Monetary Fund's structural ad- 
justment programme. Aid 
agencies say expecting these 
countries to establish a sound 


record of economic manage- 
ment whOe their budgets are 
weighed down by the burden of 
servicing debts Is aryJrnnflSBi-- 
■ hie condition and harms only 
the poor. 

Three of the G7 are known 
to be demanding strict fulfil- 
ment of IMF requirements; - - 
Germany, Italy and Japan ar- 
gue that giving relief before 
countries have sorted out 
their policies is throwing 
good money after bad. Belief 
should be a carrot for 

countries that successfully 
complete IMF programmes. 

The HIPC is in stalemate. In 
some ways the situation is 
worse than before Birming- 
ham because the IMF and the 
World Bank are strapped for 
cash after bailing out Russia 
and most South-East Asian 


countries. The bank's contri- 1 
bution to HIPC is funded out of 
its net income, which is pro- 
jected to fall -from SI .Thm ion" 
(£1.05 billion) last year to $700 
million in 1999. 

Some of the more indebted j 
countries, such as Tanzania, . 
are coming up with their own I 
blueprints requiring any 
money saved from debt ser- 
vice to be channelled into pov- 
erty reduction programmes, 
with every dollar fUHy ac- 
counted for. By meeting the 
objections of those countries 
that put good governance 
ahead of debt reduction, they 
hope to wring more generous 
terms out of their creditors. 

One idea is for a country to 
divert its debt service pay- 
ments into a fund, supervised 
by international institutions. 


Where basic 
health and 
education 
are luxuries 


Lany Elliott 


T HE children in Stan- 
dard Seven at Kirumi 
school are clustered 
round the Mung’o tree 
listening attentively to their 
teacher. It is a sight you might 
find anywhere; pupils taking 
a break from the classroom 
and having a lesson in the 
fresh air. 

Except for one thing . The 
shade of the Mung'o tree is 
Standard Seven's classroom. 
When it rains, as itdoes for 
two months every year in the 
Mara province of Tanzania, 
they are sent home. 

Some other forms are luck- 
ier. They have classrooms, 
and the really fortunate ones 
have rickety desks. But the 
rooms have no doors, no win- 
dows, and most have no roofs. 

The pupils proudly wear 
green uniforms but many are 
unshod. Shoes are a luxury. 
Indeed, education itself is a 
luxury now that parents have 
to pay something towards it 
This is the human face of 
debt; the reality of life in Tan- 
zania, where four times as 
much is spent on debt repay- 
ment as on primary educa- 
tion, and nine times as much 
as on basic health. 

The parents at Kirumi had a 
deal with tbe government 
They would pay fees in kind 
by building the walls of a 
classroom, leaving the gov- 
ernment to put on the roof. 

The parents kept their side of 
the bargain, the government 
did not The classroom is still 
a wa iting corrugated sheeting 


because the money ear- 
marked for it was spent on 
paying Tanzania's debts. 

“We are the victims of 
debt" says N M Kugoe. 
regional commissioner for 
Mara, in north-west Tanzania. 
“We see tbe daily conse- 
quences of the lack of 
resources — the hospitals 
where people are not being 
treated and children dying in 
the villages because the dis- 
pensary does not have drugs." 

At Mosoma hospital, built 
in 1932 and showing its age, 
there are three doctors in- 
stead of 25. The hospital is kept 
going by 60 assistant medical 
officers, a lower grade who are 
supposed to staff health cen- 
tres and dispensaries, and by 
five Chinese doctors, a legacy . 
of the close links with China 
stemming from Julius Nyer- 
ere’s attempt to build African 
socialism in the 1970s. 

Despite stepping down as 
president 12 years ago. Nyer- 
ere remains a political force. 
From his hilltop form in Bu- 
tiama. he holds forth elo- 
quently on the iniquities of 
debt, the shortcomings of the 
HIPC — Highly Indebted Poor 
Countries — initiative for the 
poorest nations, and the tough 
conditions imposed on Africa. 
He believes the hoops a 
country has to go through — a 
six-year waiting period and 
acceptance of a total liberal- 
isation package — are wrong. 
"A country is poor. That 
should be the qualification. 

"I don’t accept the principle 
of selectivity. You have mil- 
lions of children not going to 
school, you have no drugs in 
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Privileged education in Tanzania where many children are taught without the luxury of desks and classrooms 


the dispensaries, you have 
children dying. What more 
qualification do you want?” 

Talk to the World Bank, the 
IMF, any creditor nation and 
they will agree that Tanzania 
is one of the poorest countries. 
But under the rules it will not 
get debt relief until 2002, be- 
cause it has to have a six-year 
track record to qualify. 

And. despite embarking on 
an IMF-approved liberalisa- 
tion package in the mid-1990s. 
Tanzania went back to square 
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one because it did not fulfil 
the IMF strictures to the letter 
in 1994 and 1992. 

"This is like dealing with 
the gods,” says Nyerere. “If 
you do well all the time but 
then slip up just before you 
die. you still go to hell. It 
wipes out all the good you 
have done before." 

There was a time when 
Nyerere talked about organis- 
ing a mass refusal to pay by 
debtor countries. He now real- 
ises this notion is futile. “But 
Tanzania should not be made 
to pay debt. It’s immoral. 

“Supposing the donor com- 
munity decided to cancel debt 
What would they suffer? Noth- 
ing. Nobody* in the donor 
countries would know they 
had been cancelled.” 


He adds: “My idea is to 
allow the poor countries to 
start again. Give them condi- 
tions, to spend the debt relief 
on education, health and 
clean water.” 

The World Bank is sympa- 
thetic to the arguments, but its 
president James Wolfensohn, 
pushed hard for the HIPC ini- 
tiative in the face of strong 
reservations from the IMF and 
some creditor nations, includ- 
ing Germany and Japan. 

The IMF now insists that 
the HIPC conditions are met to 
the letter. Tbe hank has 
merely been able to offer a 
second-best option — a multi- 
lateral debt relief fond into 
which Western nations can 
put money to help pay off the 
debts of the most Impover- 


ished countries until they 
quality for HIPC. 

Ronald Briggish. the World 
Bank’s man in Tanzania, 
agrees the country has seen a 
precipitous decline in literacy 
and school enrolment. *11115 
is a real crisis that needs to be 
addressed." 

However, he can see the 
case for conditionality. “Ad- 
herence is tough- But continu- 
ous performance is vital. 
Other countries have had con- 
tinuous performance." 

Other countries include 
neighbouring Uganda, which 
last month was the first Afri- 
can country to benefit from 
tbe HIPC initiative. Its annual 
debt payments have been cut 
by $44 million (about £27 mil- 
lion), money that will be chan- 
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nelled straight into education. 
Briggish believes other 
countries can learn from 
Uganda, which stuck to the 
IMF prescription year in, year 
out "Deviations from perfor- 
mance are a real issue. The 
credibility of the policy is at 
stake. Liberalisation may 
have started in Tanzania in 
the mid-1980s but they didn't 
really make headway with it 
until the mid-1990s." 

The bank says Tanzania has 
the potential to achieve annual 
export growth erf 6 per cent 

At the finance ministry in 
Dares Salaam, an official 
says: "If we did try to service 
all the debt that is due it would 
take up 50 per cent of govern- 
ment revenues. In five years 
time it could be 60 per cent" 
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The bottom line 


O The Dalai Lama. Arch- 
bishop Desmond Tutu, the 
rock star Bono and others 
launched a 500-day count- 
down to the millennium in 
Piccadilly Circus. London, 
yesterday. Jnbilee 2000 
supporters unfurled a huge 
banner in Trafalgar Square 
(above). 

Zi Research by Oxfam 
shows that sub-Saharan 
countries spent more pay- 
ing their debts (£7.4 billion) 
than they did on health and 
basic education in 1996. Al- 
most half the people in the 
poorest countries — 220 mil- 
lion of them — are illiterate 
and live on less than 62p a 
day. and a third of children 
have not been immunised 
against the main killer 
diseases. 


Zj $100 billion (£61.7 
billion) was found In a few 
months to bail out South- 
east Asia. It would take only 
S7 billion to clear the debts 
ofthe most Impoverished 
countries, says Jubilee 
2000 . 

d The World Development 
Movement calculates that 
South Africa borrowed £i 1 
billion to maintai n apart- 
heid, and neighbouring 
countries were forced to 
borrow £l? billion to 
counter the destabilisation 
this caused the region. The . 
charity argues this debt 
should be classified as ‘‘odi- 
ous" and mostly written off, 
as Germany’s was in 1953. 

2 More than 6.000 people 
have signed the Jubilee 


2000/Guardian website 
petition calling on world 
leaders to cancel debt, and 
Christian Aid supporters 
will send hundreds of thou- 
sands of postcards to tbe 
German government. 

Cafod. the overseas devel- 
opment agency of the Catho- 
lic Chnrch. has challenged 
the World Rank and IMF's 
economic analysis of tbe 
poorest countries' Indebted- 
ness. A new report accuses 
tbe two world finan cial 
bodies, which set the terms 
and dates for debt relief, of 
having a “ limi ted and 
flawed" view of wbat the 
poorest tan pay. Instead of 
tying debt relief to export 
earnings, full account 
should be taken of 
countries* spending on 


human services, like health 
and education. Using Cafod 
calculations, Ethiopia, Tan- 
zania and Malawi (which 
owe $14 billion between 
them) would have all their 
debts cancelled, other 
countries less. 

Oxfam has accused Italy. 
Germany and Japan of vio- 
lating UN agreements made 
to support the poorest chil- 
dren in tbe world. The three 
countries, have. It argues, 
tried to delay and diminish 
debt relief, and opposed pro- 
posals to provide earlier 
and deeper relief. Oxfam 

has submitted its complaint 
to the UN Committee on tbe 
Rights ofthe Child. 

John Vidal 

Photograph: Martin Argles 


which the country could use 
only for specified poverty 
reduction programmes. 
Countries would have to stick 
to a rigorous schedule of pay- 
ments. At theend of a speci- 
fied period, the debt would be 
written off. assuming sched- 
ules had been met and other 
aspects or economic manage- 
ment were satisfactory. 

Thus debt relief could be 
used as a carrot for reform and 
as a catalyst for improving the 
lot ofthe poor. 

Developing countries are 
waking up to the need to prove 
that relief will aid those who 
need it most, rather than 
misused. 

If the West were to show a 
willingness to meet them half- 
way an end to the debt crisis 
could be in sight. 


Norway 
sets 
Third 
World 
aid pace 


Charlotte Denny 


T HE Norwegian govern- 
ment plans unilaterally 
to writeoff up toaquar- 
ter of its outstanding loans to 
developing countries. The 
main scheme for dealing with 
poor country debt — the 
heavily indebted poor 
countries initiative or HIPC 
— is proceeding too slowly, 
the development minister, 
Hilde Frafjord Johnsen. 
recently told the Norwegian 
pa rliame nt 

Since HIPC was set up in 
1996, six out of the 21 eligible 
countries have qualified for 
the limited relief it offers. The 
main delay is the long period 
of economic reform required 
for countries to qualify. But it 
has also been stalled by the 
reluctance of some ofthe cred- 
itor nations to provide extra 
relief in exceptional cases. 

Norway hopes by going it 
alone and forgiving debt uni- 
laterally, they will shame 
others into fallowing their 
lead. 

Britain has rejected acting 
unilaterally. The Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, told the Com- 
mons international develop- 
ment select committee earlier 
this year that while it was 
claimed unilateral action 
“would display our creden- 
tials better on the world stage 
. . .but the effect of that in 
relation to debt relief would 
simply be to reduce the bills 
other creditor countries had 
to pay and not actually reduce 
the amount of debt that had to 
be paid back by the countries 
we are talking about". 


Norway has 
forgiven all debts 
made through its 
aid programme 


. Mr Brown wasalluding to a 
problem in the set-up of the 
HIPC programme. Because it 
sets a maximum threshold for 
debt relief of 80 per cent, if one 
country forgives more than its 
share, it simply reduces tbe 
amount others have to pay to 
reach this target. 

Tbe Norwegians think they 
have solved this dilemma. 
They plan to offer their extra 
debt relief once a country has 
come through the HIPC pro- 
cess so their contribution will 
be additional to what the 
other creditors offer. 

"The additional Norwegian 
debt relief must not benefit 
other creditors.’’ said Ms Fraf- 
jord Johnsen. Norway wants 
to see the maximum relief of- 
fered under HIPC lifted to 90 
percent 

Norway is already the most 
generous aid donor among the 
industrialised countries. It 
has forgiven all the debts 
made through its aid pro- 
gramme, something Britain 
has not achieved. The new 
plan will cost the aid budget a 
further $250 million if ap- 
proved by parliament next 
year. 

Norwegian loans to the 
Third World total around $1 
billion, making it one ofthe 
smaller creditors. Most were 
incurred from government 
guarantees backing a ship ex- 
port campaign in the 1970s. 

If. as Ms Frafjord Johnsen 
hopes, Norway ran build up a 
coalition with the other Nor- 
dic countries which also have 
an enlightened attitude 
towards development issues, 
the latest move may prove 
more influential than the 
sums involved. 

Britain and Switzerland 
have been targeted by the Nor- 
wegian government as 

countries who might be per- 
suaded to follow its lead. 
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Clinton and Starr in a fight to finish 


The future/Despite the words of his live 
broadcast, the president knows he has yet to 
fight the decisive battle in the Lewinsky affair 


Martin Kettle in Washington 

T HE White House 
spin machin e yes- 
terday carried for- 
ward the theme or 
Bill Clinton's tele- 
vised confession by arguing 
that the president now 
wanted bo put the Monica 
Lewinsky affair behind him 
and begin the job of repairing 
his authority. 

The Democratic Congres- 
sional leader. Dick Gephardt 
spoke in similar terms. 

But Mr Clinton knows that 
the Lewinsky scandal is not 
over. And he also knows that 
the final, decisive battle with 
the independent counsel Ken- 
neth Starr, is yet to come and 
that it will take place in the 
Republican-dominated House 
of Representatives this 
autumn. 

That battle will come when 
Mr Starr submits to Congress 
his final report on his four- 


year investigation into Mr 
Clinton's past business and 
other dealings. This could be 
as early as the second week of 
□ext month. 

Much of Mr Clinton's inves- 
tigation testimony on Mon- 
day. and his defiant late-night 
broadcast, can best be under- 
stood as an attempt to ma- 
noeuvre Mr Starr into the 
weakest possible position 
from which to launch his as- 
sault in Congress. 

The Clinton broadcast's 
tone of bitterness against the 
independent counsel, and the 
reportedly sharp exchanges 
between the two men during 
Monday's 4'A-hoiir evidence- 
taking session in the White 
House Map Room, underline 
the belief among the presi- 
dent and his closest advisers 
that he is engaged in a fight to 
the finish with a vengeful and 
politically motivated 
prosecutor. 


Mr Starr has tracked Mr 
Clinton for four years on a 
host of issues starting with 
Whitewater, a 1980s land in- 
vestment In Arkansas. But 
Mr Starr is expected to focus 
on the Lewinsky case as the 
basis for any possible action 

against Mr Clinton. 

A president — as with all 
civic officers of the United 
States — - can he impeached 
only for “treason, bribery or 
other high crimes and 
misdemeanours'’. 

When Mr Starr began his 
Investigations into the 
Lewinsky affair, he focused 
on three possible such “high 
crimes’’ — perjury, suborna- 
tion of pedury and obstruc- 
tion of justice. But the contin- 
ued <fenials of all the m a i n 
protagonists — Including Ms 
Lewinsky in her grand jury 
testimony earlier this month 
— have made it more difficult 
for Mr Starr to prove a Clin- 


ton-inspired conspiracy to 
cover up the affair. As a 
result, Mr Starr is increas- 
ingly focused on the single po- 
tential high crime of perjury. 

Mr Clinton did not admit to 
perjury on Monday when he 
was asked about his earlier 
on-oath denials of a sexual 
relationship with Ms- Lewin- 
sky. Indeed, he denied It In 
his broadcast he said that the 
answers he gave lawyers in 
another case In January — 
when Paula Jones sued him 
for sexual harassment — 
were “legally accurate". 

In other words, he did not 
believe that Ms Lewinsky's 
fellatio sessions fell within 
the definition of sex adopted 
by the Jones lawyers and en- 
dorsed by the trial judge. 

If Ms Lewinsky, or Mr Clin- 
ton, is recalled by Mr Starr to 
give further testimony, this 
seems likely to be the focus of 
the prosecutor's inquiries. 

Mr Clinton and his advisers 
know they are on legally frag- 
ile ground on this, which is 
why they expect Mr Starr to 
concentrate on the perjury 
charge when he reports to 
Congress. 
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Mr Clinton may be an un- 
disciplined husband, but he is 
a super-disciplined politician. 
By conceding that he bad an 
“Inappropriate” relationship 
with Ms Lewinsky he knows 
that the conflict will shift to 
Capitol HTTL That is why 
Monday’s broadcast was a 
calculated attempt to throw 
himself on the mercy of opin- 
ion polls. 

If the polls are good for the 
president In the run-up to the 
return of Congress on 
September 8, then be can ex- 
pect the House of Representa- 
tives to lose whatever enthu- 
siasm it now has for 
impeachment Bat if the pres- 
ident’s reputation goes down, 
the pressure among Republi- 
cans for a tougher approach 
is certain to grow. 

A Missouri Republican sen- 
ator, John Ashcroft, who has 
repeatedly called for Mr Clin- 
ton to resign, led the impeach- 
ment calls again yesterday. 
But senior Republicans such 
as the House speaker. Newt 
Gingrich, the judiciary com- 
mittee chairman. Henry 
Hyde, and the Senate major- 
ity leader, Wait Lott — the 
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men who have to take the key 
strategic decisions some time 
next month — were reluctant 
to comment They, too, are 
watching the polls. 

Mr Starr continued to delve 
for evidence yesterday when 
he summoned Mr Qin ton’s 
former campaign strategist 
Dick Morris to testify in front 
of the grand Jury yesterday. 
Later this week, the top White 
House aide, Bruce Lindsey is 
expected to testily, and a 
return visit by Ms Lewinsky 
seems probable. Mr Starr 
may well keep the politicians 
waiting. 

Nevertheless. Mr Clinton's 
historic testimony — the first 
by a sitting US president in 
an investigation directed 
against him — represents a 
turning point in the Lewin- 
sky saga. Over the next 
weeks, the focus in the in- 
quiry wUL shift from the fed- 
eral courthouse on Washing- 
ton’s Pennsylvania Avenue 
where the grand jury sits, to 
the House. 

No investigation of a presi- 
dent can ever.be non-political, 
hut this next stage is in- 
tensely political. In 2970, 


when Gerald Ford was a mere 
House minority leader trying 
to begin impeachment pro- 
ceedings against the Supreme 
Court Justice William Doug- 
las, the future president said 
that an impeachable offence 
was “basically whatever a 
maj ority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives” thinks it Is. 

Mr Clinton knows that 
many of the majority in the 
105th Congress were elected 
as shock-troops in the stalled 
but still angry Gingrich 
Republican revolution. But he 
is also aware that American 
voters seem forgiving of his 
private wrongdoings. 

He knows, too, that while 
many Republicans long to 
remove him, most of them — 
provided he retains the sup- 
port of his own Democratic 
Party — do not hate him 
enough to hand the presi- 
dency to a man who this week 
is sensibly vacationing for 
away in Hawaii, Vice-presi- 
dent AI Gore. 


Jonathan Fracdfand, Aten 
Drummer, page 8; 
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President still rated in his job 


The polls/Most Americans 
distinguish between Clinton’s 
competence and his integrity 


Gary Younge In Washington 


B ILL CLINTON’S pop- 
ularity shot up by as 
much as 10 percent- 
age points in one 
poll taken immediately 
after the United States pres- 
ident pnblidy confessed to 
having an affair with Mon- 
ica Lewinsky. 

But other surveys showed 
his job approval rating dip- 
ping sharply after Mr Clin- 
ton told the nation that he 
had misled them, dis- 
sembled to the courts and 
was “solely and completely 
responsible*’ for the situa- 
tion he was in. 

It was one of the earliest 
polls, by ABC NeWs, that 
showed a 10 -point boost to 
his personal ratings. 

About two-thirds of all 
Americans watched Mr 
Clinton’s' speech cm Mon- 
day night and most made a 
marked distinction be- 
tween his competence as a 
president and his integrity 
as an individual. 

Sixty-eight per cent of 
Americans said Mr Clinton 
should not resign, an in- 
crease of 11 percentage 
points since Sunday, even 
though 52 per cent said they 


believed be had obstructed 
justice in the Investigation. 
Other polls showed his job 
approval holding steady or 
edging upwards. 

A CNN poll revealed that 
his personal approval rating 
dipped by a third even 
though 53 per cent of Ameri- 
cans were satisfied with his 
remarks and his job- ap- 
proval rating remained 
steady at 62 per cent His 
personal approval rating 
dropped by 20 percentage 
points to 40 per cent from a 
week ago. Forty-eight per 
cent said they had a nega- 
tive opinion of him. 

A CBS poll revealed some 
fr us tration with the length 
of the investigation into 
whether Mr Clinton had tied 
and tried to get Ms 
Lewinsky to He. Two-thirds 
of Americans said the presi- 
dent should have come for- 
ward sooner. 

Gary Langer, a pollster for 
ABC, said there were two 
reasons for the strong per- 
formance ratings: “the scan- 
dal’s lack of relevance to 
most Americans, and the feet 
that most give him credit for 
the strong economy". 

Mr Clinton had scarcely 
finished his speech than the 
parade of television Law- 



Carl Bernstein; Criticised ' 
non-stop news coverage 

yers, pundits, authors and 
pollsters who have become 
known as the Monica In- 
dustrial Complex spun into 
action. Everyone from the 
editor of Good Housekeep- 
ing to Arianna Huffington, 
a rightwtng media star, was 
asked for their view. 

Bob Woodward, one of 
the journalists who broke 
the Watergate story, sat In 
a studio in Washington and 
asked the former White 
House chief of staff, Leon 
Panetta, who was in Cali- 
fornia, to look into his eyes 
and say what he really 
thought of the address. 

Dee Dee Myers, the presi- 
dent's former press secre- 
tary, said Mr Clinton was 
“humiliated”; Carl Bern- 
stein, the other main Water- 
journalist, told CNN 


Arianne Huffington: Media 
star of the right canvassed 

that 24-hour news had fu- 
elled the scandaL 

In the president’s home 
state of Arkansas people 
ware disappointed. Patrons 
of Bailey’s sports bar in Lit- 
tle Rock neither cheered nor 
jeered as they watched the 
speech. 

“He tied to protect his fina- 
lly. That doesn’t justify it or 
make it right, but it’s human 
nature,” said Jennifer Loeb, 
who has voted for him twice 
and would do so again. 

But there was a sense of 
betrayal among many of 
those who have backed him 
“How can he say [in Janu- 
ary} he had no sexual 
relationship and now he 
sa ys he did?” Luis Colon, a 
security guard in Los Ange- 
les, said. "You can't have It 
both ways.” 



Leading nation loses its way 


The world/Martin Walker 
counts up the global cost 


T HE quick trip across the 
Atlantic to deal with 
world Issues is a time- 
honoured presidential ploy 
when pressure builds at 
home. Richard Nixon tried a 
Moscow summit in 1974, be- 
fore the tides of Watergate 
closed over his head. 

Today Mr Clinton can ar- 
gue that the world needs him. 
“We have real security mat- 
ters to solve," he said. There 
is the Kosovo conflict and the 
Russian financial crisis to 
tackle when he sees Boris 
Yeltsin in Moscow next 


month. And he visits North- 
ern Ireland at a critical mo- 
ment in the peace process. 

But the ploy may not work, 
because his critics have 
grounds for saying that the 
sudden spate of the world's 
woes is actually a product of 
Mr. Clinton's recent personal 
distractions. 

The Israeli daily Ma'artv 
stated bluntly: "The president 
of the United states, the de- 
fender of the free world, has 
simply stopped flmetioning." 

In Brussels yesterday. Com- 
mission officials tried to co-or- 


dinate the flurry of phone calls 
between bankers, commisskm- 
ers, the International Monetary 
Fund and the Group of Seven 
mai n industrial nations, trying 
to work out what Europe could 

do to stabilise the Russian 
economy. But the decision- 
maker in Washington — the 
world’s banker of last resort 
now that the IMF Is almost out 
of Hinds — was not available. 

Mr Clinton’s clout with the 
Republican majority tn Con- 
gress has never been so weak 
So the bm to increase the US 
contribution to IMF coffers is 
languishing. Tokyo politely 
ignores America's increas- 
ingly strident demands to 
tackle Its banking crisis be- 
fore China devalues and the 


Asian meltdown gets worse. 

At Nato headquarters, the 
plans for a military Interven- 
tion In Kosova are complete. 
But the political decision to 
bypass the United Nations Se- 
curity Council Is one only the 
American president can 
make. 

Even if Monica Lewinsky 
does not bring down this pres- 
ident the world seems to be 
paying a steep price for those 
stolen moments of dalliance 
in the Oval Office. 

It may be no coincidence 
that India and Pakistan 
openly displayed the military 
dimension of their nuclear 
programmes this year, with 
the only superpower other- 
wise engaged. 
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Revulsion as hurt horse labours in Siena square 

TV joins the outcry 
against Palio race 


WORLD NEWS 7 


John Hooper in Romo 


T HE Palio, the twice- 
yearly horse race 
around the main 
square of Siena, has 
come under particularly sear- 
ins criticism since one horse 
died and another was injured 
at the weekend's event 
Animal welfare groups 
have long demanded that the 
race, which dates from the 
13th century, be abolished or 
reformed. Since 1975 37 hor- 
ses have died. 

But this year, ami d claim* 
of doping, critics have been 
joined by Italy's state-run 
broadcasting corporation, the 
RAJ. Animal welfare lobby- 
ists said, the corporation had 
received numerous calls of 
complaint after the live 
broadcast on Sunday. 

The RAI showed the pfle-up 
alter which a seven-year-old 
bay was put down. But it also 
caught another horse, Tuareg, 
struggling on riderless with a 
dan g ling and damaged boat 
and those images seem to have 
provoked most revulsion. 

A member of the RAFs ex- 
ecutive board, Gianpiero 
Gamalerl, called for the 
“reduction and possibly the 
elimination from the Palio of 







Franco Zeffirelli: Claims the 
horses are staffed with dope 
*to make them fly* 

any violence’ towards people 
or animals”. 

Death and injury are al- 
most inevitable in the Palio. 
The jockeys ride bareback 
and their mounts have to cope 
with a sand-covered course 
with tight comers. Animal 
rights activists say the 
thoroughbred horses are not 
strong enough to check them- 
selves at the bends. 

This year It was also 
claimed that the horses were 
drugged. Franco Zeffirelli, the 
film and theatre director and 
a longtime critic of the Palio, 


said they were “stuffed with 
dope to mairA them ‘fly’.” 

He recalled that in 1996 two 
horses were destroyed. “One 
of the horses that was pot 
down was buried immedi- 
ately in quicklime which, as 
is well known, destroys any 
trace of performance-enhanc- 
ing substances.” 

The consumer lights group, 
Codacons, said it had asked 
prosecutors in Turin to order 
doping checks on the horses 
and the jockeys. 

Siena’s mayor, Pierluigi 
Piccini, accused critics of bias 
against the city: “Every year, 
186 horses die on I talian race 
courses, whereas it is two or 
three years since an animal 
died In the Palio.” The race, 
in which each of the 10 h ors*** 
represents a parish, arouses 
passion among the Sienese. 
The jockey blamed for the 
pile-up last Sunday had to 
take refuge in a church from 
angry inhabitants of the par- 
ish whose horse died. 

The race’s importance to the 
dfy has prompted some critics 
tO Call frr it to be changed 
rather than abolished. The Ital- 
ian Animal Rights League sug- 
gested “dvili&hig (be Palio, 
doing away with the exploita- 
tion and thinking up another 
sort of race". 



The Palio is important to the Sienese, but animal rights activists say course is dangerous for thoroughbreds, who lack the strength for the tight bends 


Time runs out for Kabila as rebels 
tighten stranglehold on Kinshasa 


David Gough In Kinshasa 


R EBEL forces In 
Congo appeared to be 
closing in on the cap- 
ital, Kinshasa, last 
night as the population swel- 
tered on its second day with- 
out water, light or power. 

The government of Presi- 
dent Laurent Kabila was 
forced to admit late on Mon- 
day night that the rebels had 
captured the power plant at 
Inga, which gives them a 
stranglehold over the city. 

Promises were made on 
local radio yesterday that 
tracks would be delivering 
water and fuel, but none 
could be seen anywhere in the 
city yesterday. 

Queues were building up 
around the city's petrol 
stations as people tried to buy 
paraffin, and the shortages 
are expected to worsen as 
supply routes from the Atlan- 
tic port of Matadi — also in 
rebel hands — are cut 
Francois Luzingu said he 
had waited for paraffin since 
5am. “1 know that the govern- 
ment is trying to help us," he 
said, "but I feel that the solu- 
tion to this crisis is with 
God.” 

Confirmed reports reaching 
Kinshasa last night said the 
rebels had advanced to within 
60 miles of the city. A West- 
ern diplomat said that it was 
now only a matter of days be- 
fore the rebels reach the capi- 
tal of the former Zaire. 

The British ambassador. 
Doug Scrafton, said that he 
had been hying to persuade 
all remaining Britons to leave 
the country immediately. 

However, he had warned 
around 120 people lie termed 
“diehands" that if they stayed 
the embassy would not be 
able to help them. 

Across the city there is an 
ever-increasing mood of un- 
certainty, with people desper- 
ate for any scraps of informa- 
tion that they can come by. 
For every question that jour- 
nalists ask, they have a ques- 
tion of their own in reply. 
"Where are the rebels?" they 
ask. “Will they reach 
Kinshasa?" 

All day yesterday tanks and 



A boy shines the boots of a rebel Congolese soldier in the western port ofBoma yesterday 


soldiers were transported 
around the city apparently In 
preparation for an imminent 
rebel offensive. 

The activity has done tittle 
to all ay the fears of the 5 mil- 
lion people who live in Kin- 
shasa and who are finding it 
difficult to come to terms 
with the fact that their 
country is once again at war. 

Since the crisis began two 
weeks ago the government 
has stuck rigidly to the line 
that the rebel movement is an 
invasion by Rwanda, a tactic 
that has proved very success- 


ful in whipping up a tide of 
xenophobia. 

Every day young men have 
been arriving at the Stadium 
of the Martyrs to enlist with 
the army. Yves Pemba said 
that be gave up his studies at 
the university to join the 
army and fight what he 
termed “an invasion of 
foreigners”. 

‘1 love my country," he 
said, as groups of volunteers 
were marched around the en- 
virons of the stadium in basic 
drill exercises. 

“Kabila is working hard for 


the Congo and I would like to 
help him defeat the 
Rwandans." 

But in an -apparent volte- 
face the government admitted 
on Monday that there were a 
number of Congolese in the 
rebel army — a fact that the 
population of Kinshasa seems 
reluctant to accept 

Michel Buzungu, a 23-year- 
old student, said: “The enemy 
is well known. They are the 
tittle Rwandans and if it is 
true that the Congolese are 
also involved then they are 
traitors.” 


But the speed of the rebel 
advance towards the. city 
would seem to imply that they 
are meeting little resistance 
along the way. It is also clear 
that the news of their advance 
is making the soldiers 
stationed in Kinshasa in- 
creasingly nervous. 

Yesterday a soldier carry- 
ing a large machine gun 
stopped our car and climbed 
into the back seat. His breath 
stank of alcohol and he or- 
dered us to drive to an un- 
specified location near the 
river. All the time he pointed 


PHOTOGRAPH: CORINNE DUFKA 

his gun alternately at the 
driver and myself. 

But after 15 minutes of in- 
tense argument with the 
driver, common sense pre- 
vailed and the soldier left the 
car sl ammin g the door and 
swearing as he went. 

A Western diplomat said 
that morale in the military 
was getting lower by the day 
and added that he thought 
such incidents would become 
increasingly co mm on as the 
tide of the rebel advance 
draws ever closer to Kinshasa 
and power. 


Manners maketh the new Israeli 


JuBw Borgor tn T*l Avtv 


JR FTER decades In the wil- 
demess preaching etl- 
^^kque'te, Tami Leibovitz’s 
charm school an the outskirts 
of Tel Aviv is besieged by for- 
mer army officers, aspiring 
politicians and budding social- 
ites. .ill willing to pay to break 
Into polite society. 

“There is a huge demand.” 
said the image consultant, 
aged 50. “When I started years 
ago. people told me. manners 
is not for us. It Is for Europe 
and North America’. But now 
with the globalisation of cul- 
ture and business there are no 
more borders." 

• Mrs Leibovitz believes that 
her country's tradition of 
bhmtness and plain spe aking 
has become a burden cm the 
world stage. In a speech earlier 
this month in Mia mi she 
warned visiting businessmen: 
-Israelis win cut in on your 
conversation and will often in- 
terrupt in the middle of a sen- 
tence. It is also quite common 
for mi Israeli to complete your 
sentence for you. Israelis talk 
very loudly." One of Ms Leibo- 


vitz’s main clients, toe foreign 
ministry, is aware of an Image 
problem. A senior Israeli diplo- 
mat said that when briefing 
foreigners “my opening state- 
ment is: ‘Let me tell you some- 
thing about volume. This is 
our opening volume*.” The dip- 
lomat raised his voice a few 
dozen decibels. "This is our 
Cultural gap. So don't get of- 
fended." he added. 

Mrs Leibovitz attributes the 
Israelis' direct, unembellished 
style of communication to the 
country's precarious strategic 
circumstances. “When I was 18 
1 was in the army, and then I 
married a soldier. We live In 
stress. My children went to toe 
army, so I became toe mother 
of children serving in Leba- 
non. I cannot sleep at night 
Anri one day 1 will be the 
grandmother of a soldier.” 

There is also the “fi-eler" fac- 
tor. “Freier” is Yiddish for 
sucker »nH no Israeli. Mrs Lei- 
bovitz explains, wants to be 
seen as one. 

“I have to ten my clients 
•you are not a freier — you’re 
not a sucker* — if you have 
good manners. If you start be- 
having differently, you will see 


what you get from it" Mrs Lei- 
bovitz takes her students out 
on to Israel's competitive 
roads. “Normally. If you want 
to turn left or right, nobody 
will let you into their lane. 1 
show people that if you make 
eye-contact and gesture with 
your hand perhaps, people will 
make way for you." 

Mrs Leibovitz and her com- 
pany. Litam Manners, are not 
alone in attempting to prepare 
Israelis for a world of global 
common iratinn After a string 
of outraged letters to the press 
three years -ago. the state-run 
phone company, Bezek, Issued 
a bookietnf advice for users, in 
which it recommended that 
mobile phones should be 
turned eff during funerals. 

The mobile phone is ubiqui- 
tous In Israel and it has be- 
come one of Mrs Leibovitz's 
bugbears- “If I am in a restau- 
rant there win be people on an 

sides talking into their phones 
and not to the people they are 

with. I tell my students to turn 

it ctt. If they expect an urgent 
call, they should warn the 
other person and ask 
permission.” 

At Litam Manners’ head- 


quarters in the Tel Aviv sub- 
urb of Ramat Gan. Mrs Leibo- 
vitz gives one-on-one consulta- 
tions and group “finishing 
touch” courses. She also gives 
yearlong lecture series at the 
Tel Aviv College oT Manage- 
ment, co sti ng about £1,000. 

She has several ex-officers 
on her books, who are trying 
to pick up civilian deportment 
to make a fresh start in busi- 
ness or politics. She also 
coaches politicians. Before 
yesterday’s interview, she 
wound up a session with an 
aspiring candidate for Tel 
Aviv’s city ball, a heavy-set 
woman dressed in black. 
“She'll have to go an a diet but 
shell always be big. But we 
can do something with her 
clothes and the way she talks." 

For Mrs Leibovitz, it is not 
just a matter of having nice 
table etiquette. She believes 
that the road to peace in the 
Middle East could be paved 
with good manners. “We have 
to see that even Palestinians 
are human beings just like we 
are. We don’t know yet how to 
speak to other people and how 
to solve problems together. We 
have to lear n that " 


UN envoy fails tomove 
Iraq on weapons 


A UNITED Nations special 
envoy said yesterday be 
had failed to persuade 
toe Baghdad leadership to re- 
sume cooperation with UN 
weapons inspectors. 

Prakash Shah plans to Ely to 
New York today to brief the 
Security Councfi. He went to 
Iraq after Saddam Hussein 
cut off cooperation a fortnight 
ago with the UN Special Com- 
mission monitoring Iraq's 
weapons of mass destruction. 
Baghdad accuses the commis- 
sion's chairman, Richard But- 
ler, of blocking progress to- 
wards lilting International 
sanctions on Iraq. 

"There was no change in 
their policy,” Mr Shah told 
reporters. But be added that 
Baghdad was prepared to 
keep talking. 

"Iraq will continue the dia- 
logue . . .to carry on co-opera- 
tion with the United Nations 
with the aim of ending the 
sanctions regime and end the 
oil embargo,” the envoy said. 

According to UN resolu- 
tions, sanctions cannot be 
lifted until Unscom and the 


International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) confirm that 
Iraq has rid itself of weapons 
of mass destruction. 

Mr Butler flew to Baghdad 
at the beginning of August in 
an attempt to persuade Sad- 
dam to accept an accelerated 
programme of weapons in- 
spections which would speed 
the end of the embargo- But 
the chief Iraqi negotiator. 
Tarlq Aziz, rejected the pro- 
posal and demanded that the 
Unscom chairman certify 
Iraq's compliance 

immediately. 

Mr Shah said yesterday be 
had met Mr Aziz twice, and 
put forward a proposal by toe 
UN Secretary General, Kofi 
Annan, for "a comprehensive 
review” of sanctions, once in- 
spections had been resumed. 

Unscom’s monitoring of al- 
ready identified suspect sites 
has been allowed to continue. 
but all inspections of new lo- 
cations came to a halt alter 
Baghdad’s announcement of a 
rupture in relations on 
August 5 .— Julian Borger 


Kosovans angry 
as Serbs expose 
the West’s bluff 


Jonathan Steele 

in Pristina hears a 
chorus of blame as 
Milosevic regains 
the upper hand 

A S 250,000 ethnic Alba- 
nians wander desper- 
ately through the 
wrecks of burnt-ont vil- 
lages or take refuge in the 
woods, people in the Ko- 
sovo capital of Pristina 
vent their emotions on any 
foreigner who will listen. 
“We have no door to turn 
to. We feel trapped, power- 
less, and increasingly cyni- 
cal.” says Sevdije Ahmeti, 
the head of the Centre for 
the Protection of Women 
and Children, a non-gov- 
ernmental organisation. 

Ms Ahmeti travelled at 
the weekend to western Ko- 
sovo with Richard Miles, 
the United States charge 
d’affaires in Belgrade, to 
inspect the plight of the 
refugees. But near the city 
of Pec, Serb police stopped 
them on grounds of “secu- 
rity” from entering the 
back-country where the 
refugees are. 

The aborted trip was only 
a tiny symbol of Serb 
forces’ control of the prov- 
ince, a control exerted al- 
most without challenge. 
This week’s Nato wargames 
in Albania, far from en- 
couraging Kosovo Albani- 
ans, have heightened the 
sense that the West is evad- 
ing action. 

The ethnic Albanian lead- 
ership — its politicians, 
journalists,, and human 
rights workers — have 
never been so angry and 
frustrated with the West’s 
failure to protect civilians 
from military onslaughts 
by the Serbs. 

Veton Surroi, founder of 
the newspaper Koha, and a 
man often mentioned as a 
possible Kosovan prime 
minister were the province 
to win independence from 
Serbia, attacked the US for 
patting pressure on Ibra- 
him Rogova, the leader of 
Kosovo’s main ethnic-Alba- 
nian political party, to pro- 
duce a narrowly focused 
team to negotiate with the 
Serbs. 

The resulting team, an- 
nounced last week, ex- 
cluded the opposition par- 
ties as well as the Kosovo 
Liberation Army, the 
armed wing of the pro-inde- 
pendence movement. “It is 
a quick-fix recipe which 
may be a deliberate or a 
miscalculated failure,” Mr 
Surroi said. 

The KLA had agreed with 
Christopher Hill, the main 
American troubleshooter 
in Kosovo, to join the team 
after the Serb recent offen- 
sive ended. But as the Serbs 
pushed the KLA back, the 
US changed Its line. 

Mr Surroi said: “The in- 
ternational community 
allowed the offensive in a 
sense. Nobody in the West 
was terribly unhappy about 
the offensive against the 
KLA. It made it easier for 
Rugova to put together a 
different team.” 

While European Union 
diplomats stood behind, Mr 
Hill proudly claimed the 
Rugova team would start 
talks with the Serbs “de- 
spite the fact that violence 
is continuing on the 


ground”. However, Mr Ru- 
gova insisted the next day 
that Serb attacks must stop 
first. 

Kosovo Albanian politi- 
cians are amazed the West 
could ever have thought ne- 
gotiations were possible 
while the Serb onslaught 
continued. “I suppose when 
people start asking what 
you’re delivering after two 
months of trying, it’s easier 
to say Tve succeeded’,” 
said Mr SnrroL 

Albanians also resent the 
racist-sounding implication 
that their personal feuds 
and failure to agree are 
“typically Balkan”. They 
point to the unresolved ar- 
guments among Nato’s 
European members and the 
US over military action in 
Kosovo as a poor model of 
unity and determination. 

Mr Surroi rejects the ex- 
cuse that Russia's objec- 
tions are the main re- 
straint. “No one has 
seriously asked the Rus- 
sians to support interven- 
tion. If they see everyone 
else means business, they 
may not say no. You can al- 
ways have trade-ofifo. Ko- 
sovo Is not a high priority 
for them,” he says. 

Analysts now believe the 
KLA will return to guer- 
rilla warfare. “The concept 
of liberated zones has been 
defeated. The KLA fell into 
the trap of thinking you 
could have territorial de- 
fence,” said a member of 
the Albanian leadership’s 
previous negotiating team. 
“Now they must use mobile 


‘Nobody was 
terribly unhappy 
at the offensive 
against the 
liberation army* 


guerrilla tactics with s mall, 
well-trained units.” 

Assuming no interna- 
tional intervention, the op- 
timistic Albanian scenario 
is that the Serbs — with 
their long supply tines, ar- 
moured convoys, and fixed 
police posts — will find 
themselves vulnerable to 
ambush. The casualty rate 
in a low-intensity conflict 
may eventually lead them 
to cut their losses and ac- 
cept Kosovo’s 

independence. 

The pessimistic scenario 
is that the KLA will find it 
much harder to conduct 
ambushes than last year. 
The brutal Serb tactics of 
destroying every village in 
a mile-and-a-qnarter band 
along every main road has 
deprived the KLA of the 
water in which the guer- 
rilla fish swim. 

The Yugoslav president, 
Slobodan Milosevic, «a« 
deny ethnic cleansing and 
say he wants refugees to 
return, since Serb civilians 
have not moved in to oc- 
cupy the Albanians* houses 
(as tiiey did in Bosnia). Al- 
banians are not being ex- 


pelled from the cities. 

Mr Milosevic has done 
what he is so good at- He 
has bought time, there is no 
chance for people to re- 
build their villages In less 
than a year or two. His mil- 
itary has regained the 
upper hand. Best of all for . 
Belgrade, the West’s bluff 
has been called again. 
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I T Is only natural to ex- 
pect ministers, on coming 


I — w 

J to ofiHce, to rearrange the 
furniture, change the odd 
picture around, or perhaps 
repaper the walls. You will 
recall how Jack Cunning- 
ham had fresh flowers 
specially delivered from 
Kew Gardens on a daily 
basis after spending £2-3m 
moving the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to its new, lavish 
Smith Square location in 
Westminster earlier this 
year. Now that Jack h as 
moved to the Cabinet office, 
taking up the mantle of En- 
forcer, we learn of his latest 
changes- The eight-strong 
staff of his private office has 
kindly agreed to vacate its 
vast room for the Enforcer 
himself to inhabit In pri- 
vacy, while his researcher 
must content himself with 
the former Secretary of 
State, David Clark's old 
office, which is newly refur- 
bished. The portfolio-less 
Lord Falconer, meanwhile, 
up residence in Peter 
Mandelson's old office, 
famed for its striking etch- 
ings. _____ 








Bill’s big 


triumph 
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IOR three years and 
l three months now, f 
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middle classes ofWest 
London have been barrack- 
ing the Heathrow Terminal 
Five Inquiry with their 
whanging nimbyism. After 
20.000 written submissions 
and £4m of local council 
money, the inquiry is soon 

to announce that it has 
heard enough. Finally the 
voice of reason will be 

heard, but Digby Jacks of 
Feltham just can’t wait 
“Sir, I disagree with your 
lead story ‘Air noise is driv- 
ing people to the edge of 
madness’ (July 31st),” he 
writes to the Richmond and 
fn ripkwiham Ti mes this 
week, “This is OTTT 
Apparently without irony, 
he continues, “As a resident 
living right under a flight- 
path, I sometimes welcome 
the two Concorde flights to 
New York on some Sunday 
mornings. They help me 
wake up after a very busy 
and stressful working 
week." Your acquiescence. 
Digby, is an example to us 

alL 
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Zippergate is a scandal of moderi 
times - for him, for her and for us 


Jonathan! 

Freedland 


W ITH A-level results 
due out tomorrow, 
it foils to those of us 
who have been through this 
trauma to smugly ponder 
whether standards are slip- 
ping and whether younger 
generations will ever be 
quite as clever as we are. 
Meanwhile we are con- 
cerned by the dangerous 
precedent being set by the 
Border bookshop cafe, 197- 
213 Oxford Street, London. 
They are offering a free 100 
ml tub of Ben and Jerry's ice 
cream to students receiving 
lower than a “C” grade in 
any A-level subject. This, we 
feel, is disgracefully irre- 
sponsible behaviour and 
will do nothing to raise the 
standard of next year’s 
results. 


T HE novelty vegetable 
growers, Monsanto, 
have had a bad press of 
late but, we hear, their trou- 
bles may soon be resolved. 
Despite commendable at- 
tempts to market their gen- 
etically altered veg under 
the wholesome slogan 
“Food. Health, Hope”, a 
band of self-styled eco- war- 
riors have recently forced 
Monsanto into a regrettably 
ugly position. As a result, PR 
giant Burston-Marsteller 
has been brought in to cope 
with these crop-wreckers — 

and who better to deal with 
this sensitive issue than 
their new director of corpo- 
rate management, Nell E 
Herman. The SI -year-old Is 
an FBI veteran of 27 years’ 
service, during which time 
he was In charge of the Joint 
terrorism task force in New 
York City and led the hunt 
for the World Trade Centre 
bombers. A swift and defini- 
tive solution to Monsanto's 
woes is anticipated. 


I NSOMNIACS and obses- 
sives couldn't wait till the 
morning . They stayed up 
until 3 am to watch Bin Clin- 
ton give his TV address live — 
and they weren't disap- 
pointed. It made gripping 
viewing: Clinton dispensing 
with bis usual ticks of faux 
sincerity — the bitten lower 
lip, the jabbing forefinger — 

speaking Instead in uncharac- 
teristically spare, terse sen- 
tences. He sounded like he 
meant it Not so much the 
contrition, which was pretty 
half-hearted (no mention of 
“sony’). 33 the self-pity. That 
was genuine. 

Clinton’s attack on his tor- 
mentor, independent counsel 
Kenneth Starr, tor conducting 
a hunt which "has gone on too 
long, cost too much and hurt 
too many innocent people", 
sounded as if it came from the 
heart The much-trumpeted 
apology, by contrast, came 
over as cursory and s mall . 
Rather than deliver the heal- 
ing mea culpa aides had 
trailed, the President resorted 
to more of his trademark le- 
galese. That relationship he 
had denied on national TV 
just seven months ago? Well, 
it had happened after afl. 
Those denials, some of them 
under oath? Don't worry, 
soothed Bill, they weren't lies. 
On the contrary, they were 
“legally accurate". Who can 
blame the American audience 
if they heaved with nausea at 
that? Who can blame Republi- 
can Senator Orrln Hatch, 
heard to mutter off-camera: 
"Wasn’t that pathetic? I tell 
you. what a jerk." 

It was all there to be lapped 
up by cable and satellite view- 
ers, spoiled for choice to the 
coverage of Clinton's five min- 
utes of shame. The keen-eyed 
viewer would have clicked 
past Sky, NBC and even CNN, 
settling instead on BBC 
World. For yesterday this 
otherwise creaky, and fre- 
quently dull, channel came up 


with a visual masterstroke. 

The backdrop for its Wash- 
ington set was not the usual 
city skyline, complete with 
Capitol dome, but a poster-size 
portrait of the woman at the 
heart cf the trouble. Except 
the way the camera was 
angled, the top half of Moni- 


ca's face was constantly 
cropped out of shot As corre- 
spondents analysed and dis- 
sected the president’s words, 
over their shoulder there 
glowered a giant pair of thick, 
red lips. The signature image 
of the ni ght was not the pale, 
on typically drawn face of Bill 
Clinton but Exhibit A In the 
entire Zippergate scandal: 
Monica’s mouth. 

It was an appropriate fllns- 
tration, and cot just tor the 
crudely obvious reasons. OK. 
the blow-up pic cast a snigger- 
ing shadow over the entire 
proceedings — making it hard 
not to laugh as pundits urged 
the President to “come clean.” 
or at least give a “foil- throated 
apology”. But the big month 
also spoke volumes about this 
entire affair — and what it 
says about the times we live 
to. 

For Zippergate is truly a 
scandal of our time — and 
there are few better ways to 
judge an era than by the scan- 
dals that outrage it They 

stand as handy time-capsules, 
bringing together the obses- 
sions and taboos of a genera- 
tion. If you want to under- 
stand the 70s, look at 
Watergate. Keen to examine 
our own times? Follow the 
Zipper. 

Watergate' arose to the era 
of ideological polarity, the 
cold war years when hardline 
Republicans genuinely be- 
lieved Democrats were a few 
pink steps away from Soviet 
communism. The 1972 presi- 
dential candidate George Mc- 
Govern was a dangerous 
commie, whose headquarters 
in the Watergate complex 
could be seen as the legitimate 


target tor a break-in. Cru- 
cially, the key players In 
Watergate were all men: from 
the plumbers who staged the 
original burglary to the dirty 
tricksters and “rat-fuckers" 
who covered it up to the two 
reporters and their editor who 
eventually blew the lid. Like 
the book said, itiwas a story of 
AH The President's M«l 
Z ippergate could not be 
more different. BQI Clinton is 
not accused of an act of politi- 
cal sabotage against his rivals 
imtess you count the intel- 
lectual burglary he has com- 
mitted on the Republican pro- 
gramme. stealing large 


chunks of their policy. The 
partisan dash of today’s poli- 
tics — in Britain as well as 
America — has lost the edd 
war ardour of dd- 


N OR has Bill Clinton 
been flushed out by the 
dogged work of a single 
newspaper, as Ric har d Nixon 
was hunted down by the 
Washington Post This presi- 
dent has hear the quarry of 
today's very different media, 
yparie up of countless TV net- 
works, at least half a doze n of 
which chum out “news” 24 
hours a day. Details which to 
Nixon’s day would have 
remained unpublished now 
surface immediately — usu- 
ally outed by one of the jour- 
nalist guerillas of the Internet 
If Nixon had been around 
today, not many of bis exple- 
tives would have remained 
deleted- 

Which brings us to Monica s 
big mouth. Zippergate is the 
scandal for foe Jerry Springer 
era, the epoch where e very one 
is meant to say everything- 
Confession is foe definitive 
90s genre, from Diana on Pan- 
orama to foe Clintons on 60 
Minutes. It's no surprise that 
Monica told Linda about B31, 
nor that Ken Starr wanted BUI 

to ten the rest of us about 
Monica: these are .days in 
which secrets are forbidden. 


TSmnHrniat openness is t he 
most revered ideal, discretion 
a forgotten art 
But Zippergate’s most 90s 
feature is its cast list the lead 
players are women. Monica on 
that BBC backdrop, hut also 
Ms Tripp. Paula Jones, HIDa r 
ry and Chelsea. In direct con- 
trast with 1974, the most over- 
used headline of 1998 has been 
All The President’s Women.. 
For these days the greatest 
heat Is not generated In the 
battle of left vs right, but man 
vs woman. 1116 key.questions 
of our time no longer centre 

ra the threat cf a guided mis- 
sile, but the threat of an un- 
wanted hand — with sexual 
harassment in foe workplace 
top of foe list That’s why Mr 
Clinton’s admission that his 
relationship with Ms 
Lewinsky was "not appropri- 
ate" was so significant: 
‘■inappropriate" is precisely 
the damning word an Ameri- 


can woman uses to complain 
about a lecherous boss. 

The great Irony is that so 
many of these features of the 
90s landscape were ushered to 
by Bill Clinton's fellow baby 
boomers and specifically en- 
couraged by him as president. 
In policy terms, be has been a 
great friend of women's rights 

preserving the affirmative 

action policies that have pro- 
pelled women forward at 
work. Moreover. Clinton has 
consciously nurtured the 
open, informal, confessional 
atmosphere of modern US life: 
be used it to highlight the. 
generational difference be- 
tween himself and George 
Bush to 1992. He has even 
done his bit to make life easier 
for the giant companies whose 
TV divisions are now making 
his life such helL 
So Bill Clinton has helped 
fashion the world which has 
found its clearest -expression 
to Zippergate. In the most pro- 
found sense, and for all his 
dodging yesterday, it is his 
scandal. And hers. And ours. 


T HE real test of the Clin- 
ton presidency is how ef- 
fectively it has handled 
the challeng e of being a post- 
coidrwar chief executive. In 
the min ton era, foe command- 
ing heights cf leadership have 
been dominated by the new 
geo-econo m ics. 

It is an agenda which Clin- 
ton and his advisers recog- 
nised, as they plotted foe 

fature from Little Rock, in late 
1992. The unprecedented eco- 
«ymif. prosperity of foe past 
six years, which has trans- 
formed global commerce and 
improved living standards 
throughout the West, is his 
achie vement alone. 

Anyone yearning for a more 
moral presidency (If such a 
concept exists) should remind 
themselves of the hopeless 
lea d ershi p of Jimmy "lust to 

my heart" Carter under 
whose stewardship foe 
mighty US dollar had to be 
rescued by foe International 
Monetary Fund and American 

diplomats and citizens were 
held hostage to Tehran until 
the inauguration of his suc- 
cessor Ronald Reagan. 

As for the Reagan presi- 
dency, backed by the morally 
tndignfln frdfiaous right. It 
ended in foe for more serious 
constitutional impropriety of 
ffaanrial military diver- 

sions during the Iran-Contra 
affair and a US economy bur- 
dened with anationaldeht of 

$2.6 billion. 

The goal of foe dmton pres- 
idency was to reshape foe US 

economy for the 21st century 
It looked like an impossible 
task. Some 12 years of benign 
neglect of foe budget during 

the Reagan-Bush era bad con- 
demned the US to a long 
period of economic stagflation 
and decline. 

Hinton inherited a n econ o- 
my which was barely grow- 
ing. In which unemployment 
was rising, inflation was 
above the post-second-world- 
war norm, productivity was 
shamefully low and in which 

large parts ofindustry — 
across the Rust belt states 
from Pennsylvania to flltoois 
— were decimated by interna- 
tional competition. 


a National nwu'w* — 

ciL with similar powers to foe 
Nati onal Security Counci l 
(which gained such 
under previous presidente). 
established at the centre 
the White 

House. Its job was to ensure 
that economic et V^^ d 

the same status within the 

government apparatus as 
superpower politics had 
played in a previous era. 

There were two primary and 

Interconnected goals to elimi- 
nate the budget deficits which 
had made the US a pariah 
country among itsGroupof 
Seven partners and to restore 
vigorous economic growth. 
Both of these objectives and 
much more have been 
achieved. . .. „ 

Amid all the recriminations 
over the Lewinsky rfEair oyer 
the past seven months, it al- 
most went unnoticed in the 
spring of this year when 

strong budgetary actions, 
together with high growth 
tevds meant that, for the first 

time In two decades, the US 

budget deficit moved into 

SU Sdeed, the big debate be- 
tween the White House and 

foe Congress about next 
year’s budget has been about 

how best the government sur- 
pluses are now spent to en- 
harirft educational levels and 
output rather than cutting 
the public sector, which has 
hem the theme for so many 
years. Unemployment has 
been cut to levels (4.4 per cent 
of the workforce) which econ- 
omists until recently thought 
were impossible without caus- 
ing inflation to accelerate. 

The transformation of de- 
fence laboratories into hirtech 
research, together with a tech- 
nological renaissance and low 

interest rates has unleashed a 
boom to wired industries, 
from the Internet to cable and 
digital. Through agreements 
like the NAFTA (the North 
American Free Trade Area) 


For the first time in 
| two decades, the 
US budget deficit 
moved into surplus 


A BOVE all. It was an 
economy to which an 
annual budget deficit 
(of $335 b niin n to the last Bush 
budget) was crippling the pri- 
vate sector by pushing up the 
costs of debt service. Until the 
deficit was tackled, restoring 
growth and productivity, the 
US's creative genius could not 
he released. 

Clinton reshaped the whole 
government machine to give - 
economics the highest status. 
The Reagan-Bush obsession 
with militarism (exercised 
through foe build-up of foe 
- ‘ . budget) gave way to 




and the World Trade Organi- 
sation, foe Clinton team has 
sought to build international 
relationships based upon com- 
merce, business and eco- 
nomic liberalisation rather 
than arms. 

The peace agenda also has 
been at the forefront, from 
Northern Ireland to the 
Middle-East and NATO. There 
may be much unfinished busi- 
ness, in terms for Instance erf 
the Oslo accords, hut the 
efforts to underpin diplomacy 
with economic ties and 
growth is a far more forward 
looking approach than the old 
arms Bales and control 
approach. 

The pillars of the Clinton 
presidency have been its ever- 
vigilant approach to interna- 
tional economy and finance. 
Knocking these down on the 
basis of narrow constitutional 
arguments about foe presi- 
dent's personal life would be a 
futile ethical gesture which 
would damage us all . 


Jatbre serves man, and any wild or aesthet,cally should eradicated ^ 

Kill, kill, kill 


John Vidal 


JA NOTHER contender 
fk appears in our search 

this month’s PC 
Brains. After discovering 
the gates of an allotment 
site had been tampered 
with, reports Police maga- 
zine, PC Dave Westward of 
M exborough In South York- 
shire decided an observa- 
tion point should be set up. 

It was not long before David 
was radioing his colleagues 
outside the site. “Yes, I can 

see them moving towards 
me . . . no they're coming 
back.” Do they look like 
they’re running on the spot 
Dave? “Yes. they do!” Ex- 
traordinary behaviour for 
vegetable rustlers, but not. 
as It turned out, for foe 
rotating arm of a filter bed _ 
to the adjoining water trea ' 
ment works. 


T HERE are 440,000 pro- 
miscuous, dangerous 
badgers out there 
threatening people's health 
and undermining the eco- 
nomic Interests of formers 
but Labour has only chosen 
to will 12.000. This is a 
mistake. 

The answer is to extermi- 
nate brock. This would 
save the NH5 and the tax- 
payer money, and signal 
once and for all that gov- 
ernment is on the side of 
business. 

Indeed, we should scien- 
tifically purge all wildlife. 
Scientists have shown that 
all animals carry threaten- 
ing viruses and bacteria. 
Birds and mammals defe- 
cate everywhere, shellfish 
poison people, rats and 
mice carry TB. Research on 
otters, moles, voles, stoats 
weasels is equally 


and 


New Labour has done Its 
bit to make us more fearful 
of nature, but the public is 
still not fully aware of the 
risks. Last week there were 
reports of sea creatures 
stealing people’s memories: 
razorfish booby-trapping 
beaches; an exploding rat 
population and hordes of 
baby-eating mink on the 
loose. This cannot go on. 

Nature serves man, and 
any wild animal that 
threatens us or which does 
not have proven economic 
or aesthetic value should be 
eradicated 

The list is long: birds and 
insects threaten crops; rab- 
bits steal grass; bats, 
moths, files, wasps, frogs, 
snakes, mice, beetles, mos- 
quitoes. midges, fleas and 
dragonflies figure in no 
economic accounts. We do 
not need wasps., sorfly, 
maggots, or tics, let alone 
Invertebrates and 

amphibians. 

In fact, nature now holds 


back progress. Birds cause 
aircraft to crash; we spend 
millions disinfecting water 
supplies, and animal farts 
cause global warming. 

We learn the true danger 
of nature only with scien- 
tific experimentation. New 
Labour should act on the 
precautionary principle 
and exterminate the lot. 

Besides, most ani mals are 
dirty, unpredictable and. 


Fortunately, 
policies for the 
eradication of 
wildlife are in place 


kill and fornicate at wilL 
They set had examples for 
people in an increasingly 
ordered society which al- 
ready has to combat new 
waves of pornography and 
violence- Nature has had 


■min in ns of years to. adapt, 
but has foiled. 

To eradicate wi ldli fe 
would do nature a service. 
animals are dangerous to 
themselves, killing each 
other regularly. The most 
successful — pigs, sheep, 
cattle and fowl — prove 
nature now needs man to 
survive. As it is, butterflies 
spend much time ineffi- 
ciently flapping their 
wings, birds fly In circles 
rather than straight lines; 
and some animals sleep for 
months. Moreover, 
research shows that ani- 
mals do not always care for 
their young. Many die to 
infancy and life expectancy 
is low. Much wildlife is also 
mentally ill-equipped to 
rape with today’s stresses. 

Farmed animals need 
extra protection because 
they benefit us. People die 
from mating infected cows, 
chickens and sheep, but 
this is because they are 
allowed contact with killer 


bugs. Keeping animals in 
germ-free environments 
would eliminate risk and 
allow them to live longer. 

Fortunately, policies for 
the eradication of wildlife 
are in place. All Labour 
needs do is intensify its sys- 
tematic denudation of the 


land with its form and 
transport polices. We are 
well on the way to eliminat- 
ing thousands of species, 
but we can go foster. 

Starting at the bottom of 
the food chain, Labour 
should pass laws to force 
landowners and gardeners 



to sterilise with weed- 
killers and insecticides all 
wildlife habitats. 

More money could then 
be invested In genetic engi- 
neering to produce bird- 
and Insect-resistant weeds, 
crops, flowers and plants. 
Future forming will not 
need snails, slugs, worms, 
birds or microbes. 

But New Labour should 
recognise that people have 
irrational attachments to 
some animals. It should pro- 
pose hi-tech responses to 
people’s emotional needs, 
issuing licenses for compa- 
nies to broadcast birdsong 
and animal noises from hill- 
tops and hedgerows. 

Wildlife Is now incompati- 
ble with human aspirations. 
It has served Britain badly 
and progress now depends 
On g-Hmlnafing the risks 

that science shows it poses. 
A sanitised, wildlife-free en- 
vironment is tiie least we 
can provide for 
, children. 
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‘The Grass Roots Alliance 
is neither grass roots nor 
centre-left as it claims’ 

Tom Sawyer, Letters 


Clinton’s 

stupidity 

But he should survive 

BELL CLINTON has finall y admitted what 
the majority of Americans suspected all 
along: he did have a sexual relationship 
with Monica Lewinsky which in previous 
statements he had tried to" cover up. Since so 
much had already been published pointing 
in that direction, there was little sense of 
shock yesterday. The mood was more one of 
embarrassment that the president — their 
president — should have been shown up so 
spectacularly. How, America asked, could 
he have been so dumb? 

Most men (and Quite a few women) are 
well aware that they are capable of behav- 
ing with equal stupidity in sexual matters. 
Many people have committed comparable 
follies in their lives which they would 
cringe to have exposed in this way. Presi- 
dents who live by the media can have lggg 
complaint if they are slaughtered by the 
media, but they are not saints. Nor has Mr 
Clinton ever denounced sexual impropriety 
elsewhere — indeed he has previously ac- 
knowledged his own propensity for causing 
“trouble in my marriage”. What makes this 
affair different is its entanglement with the 
legal process conducted by the independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr. The possibility that 
Mr Clinton may have committed perjury is 
not diminished by his post-Grand Jury 
broadcast on Monday night, and it t»x pl?tns 
some of his evasiveness. 

This text of less than 500 words will now 
be submitted to the most rigorous analysis 
by Mr Clinton’s enemies. They will point 


out that he did not explicitly admit to a 
“sexual” relationship with Ms Lewinsky, 
only to one which was not “appropriate”. He 
also insisted that in his previous deposition 
in January — where he had denied having 
sexual relations with Ms Lewinsky — his 
answers were “legally accurate”. He had 
erred only in failing to “volunteer” addi- 
tional infonnatum. It is doubtful whether 
the president still reaBy believes that oral 
sex does not amount to real sex. But he is 
trapped by his previous lies into speaking 
evasively where a franker admission would 
have served him much better. 

At the same time, Mr Clinton has not 
minimised his personal cul p ab i li t y in more 
general terms. His statement was an admis- 
sion that morally if not legally, what he did 
was completely wrong. Of course we all 
know that — if he had not been found out in 
this particular act — he would have kept 
quiet and perhaps have behaved in a similar 
way in the future. But how many people will 
resist completely the temptation to err again 
if they think they can get away with it? Most 
polls taken after the presidential statement 
show a frill in his favourable rating: it would 
be amazing if they did not But nearly two- 
thirds of the American people stin appear to 
believe that the matter should now be 
dropped. That is a sensible and charitable 
conclusion, only wnritarlftigri by the speed 
with which calls for his resignation were 
issued by such deeply grotesque figures as 
Dan Quayle and Jerry Fal weEL 

Mr Clinton will have to work phenome- 
nally hard to avoid being Vih e Tle fl as a lame 
duck for foe remainder of his presidency. 
Nor is he yet out of the wood in which Mr 
Starr wields a powerful axe. (Mr Clinton 
was right in essence but very unwise tacti- 
cally to attack Mr Starr’s investigation in 
his statement) For all his resilience, he ma y 
not be up to the task. But to say that the 


presidency as such has been fatally weak- 
ened by this episode is nonsense. Mr Clin- 
ton’s troubles should not be an abb! for US 
failure to act in foe Middle East peace 
process — where the will was lacking long 
before Ms Lewinsky was heard of And the 
mystique surrounding this institution was 
eroded long ago — from the Vietnam War 
onwards and downwards. Politicians nearer 
home please note: the presidential mode 
may not be such a great idea after a2L 


War on the poor 

Britain must act on world debt 

DEBT CRIPPLES, debt kills, debt destroys 
lives and places, and debt denies hope of 
better tomorrows. We can only conclude 
from observing world leaders in foe past 
three months that foe IMP, other banks and 
national politicians actively want to con- 
tinue the minrflpfis exploitation of the 
world's most vulnerable people and further 
a scandal that now beggars belief 

Since foe Guardian joined Jubilee 2000 in 
May to press for faster and deeper debt 
cancellation in foe most impoverished 
countries by 2000, the debt burden has 
■continued to grow and the poorest countries 
now owe the richest a mind-numbing 
$2,000 million. It is modem slavery. As 
Larry Elliott and Charlotte Denny report 
today, almost no international progress has 
been made to find an answer, despite grow- 
ing public pressure and an ever-deeper 
sense of outrage. 

In the past year, £27 billion has been 
found to bail out private corporations and 
governments caught up In the South-east 
Asia crisis, yet next to nothing has gone to 
help the people who most need healthcare 
and education. Japan, Germany and Italy, 


indeed, have tried to obfuscate the issues, 
opposed proposals to provide earlier and 
deeper relief; and pressed for the latest 
possible dates to write off debt They may 
well, as Oxfam accuses them today, be 
guilty of violating UN commitments to chil- 
dren. Only Norway has had the courage to 
ac t unilaterally. Britain bap huffed and 
puffed, but achieved little. Chancellor Gor- 
don Brown means well but refuses to act on 
his own. It is not good enough. If ending this 
outrage means breaking ranks with eco- 
nomic allies, then so be it 
New Labour rightly banned land mines 
and increased significantly the amount of 
foreign aid. Yet now it says it is powerless. 
A shame on your bouse, Mr Blair. There are 
500 days to go to the new millennium which 
is little in world politics. Informal get- 
togethers every few months are not enough. 
History will record that Britain and the 
richest countries declared war on foe poor- 
est people in the world in the late 20th 
century and then, knowing the impact, 
stood by as millions died and suffered for 
their greed. The next chance to put debt on 
foe agenda is in Washington next month at 
the IMF/World Bank annual m ee tin gs Both 
Gordon Brown and Clare Short are expected 
to be there. They should bang beads 
together and, if that foils, signal that Britain 
will- act with moral authority and go it 

alnpff 


Exam audit 

Return papers to pupils 

RARELY CAN a teacher have achieved such 
a prompt ministerial response. Two months 
ago Hilary Moriarty, a deputy school head, 
made a spirited call in Guardian Education 
for the right of pupils to see their marked 


examination papers. Yesterday the Educa- 
tion Secretary announced that from next 
year, students and teachers will be given 
automatic access to marked GCSE or A 
level scripts if they think there are grounds 
for appealing against foe grade on a particu- 
lar paper. Take a bow Hilary Moriarty And 
well done David Blunkett. 

Many examiners will be unhappy, but not 
alL Hilary Moriarty has been an examiner. 
She wrote of the satisfaction she would get 
from candidates being made aware of foe 
care with which each page of their scripts 
was marked. But not everyone may be as 
conscientious. Access to marked papers 
where there has been an appeal will open up 
a previously closed system. More transpar- 
ency is long overdue. It will introduce a 
level of accountability which will make the 
less diligent more diligent. Examiners do 
have a demanding task with perhaps 300 
papers to be marked in three weeks — 
frequently on top of other teaching work. 
The temptation to cut comers is obvious. 
There are already safeguards introduced by 
foe boards and foe Qualifications and Cur- 
riculum Authority, but nothing so safe as 
giving pupils and their teachers access to 
marked papers. 

The Education Secretary indicated yester- 
day he could go one step further and give all 
pupils access to their papers. He will be 
consulting parents, teachers and the exami- 
nation boards. The boards have already 
signalled their concern. They are worried 
that open access will encourage litigation 
leading to the defensive tactics adopted in 
the US — an emphasis on multiple choice to 
reduce the risk of challenge. More multiple 
choice would be a reverse but it will not 
necessarily follow. The new appeal process 
will provide a useful pilot and Ireland has 
just given open access to all its pupils. The 
onus most remain on being open. 


Letters to the Editor 


A stage for 
shirty views 

I F Trevor Nunn believes that 
the Royal National Theatre 
truly lives up to its name (Let- 
ters. August 17), why did it take 
them until 1991 to stage a play 
by a West Indian playwright 
(Mustapha Mature) and until 
1994 fora play by a black Brit- 
ish writer (Winsome Tin- 
nock)? Nor hove they staged 
plays by Derek Walcott or ' 
Wole Soyinka — Nobel prize- 
winners both. The spat over 
Oklahoma! looks irrelevant 
from this “restricted view”. 
Derrick Cameron. 

Liverpool John Moores 
University. 

O F the successful “stand- 
alone'' nations Merits' van 
den Berg lists (Letters, August 
17) Luxembourg is a full mem- 
ber of the EU. Norway a par- 
ticipant in the European Eco- 
nomic Area, Bermudas 
British colony whose cur- 
rency is pegged to the dollar, 
and the US is In a free-trade 
agreement with Canada and 
Mexico. That leaves Japan 
and Switzerland. And the 
Swiss government is desper- 
ate to join the European Eco- 
nomic Area. 

Ken Bagnall. 

Stockport. 

F ILM historian David 
Thomson puzzles over why 
Stanley Kubrick lives near St 
Albans (Eyes wide open, 
August 15). After Hollywood, 
west Hertfordshire is the 
major centre for anglophone 
film-making. No wonder Ku- 
brick thinks talking to film 
historians ts a waste of time. 
Chris Jones. 

St Albans, Herts. 

| NOTE that blue-striped 
1 prison shirts are becom Lng 
collectors' items (Shirts that 
l urn a sentence into a state- 
ment. August 13). The male 
stair at the Halifax bank wear 
seemingly identical shirts. Is 
there a connection? 

Dennis Tomkinson. 

Leeds. 

O N August 13 you report 
split infinitives arc now 
OK. accord lng to the New 
oxford Dictionary- On August 
17, the letters section contains 
five split Infinitives (to indis- 
criminately sacrifice, to 
boldly split, to politically de- 
stabilise. to also sit, to also 
report). Are we the world's 
most with-it readership? 

Janet Evans. 

Ascoti-under-Wychwood, 

Oxfordshire. 


Natural approach to tax 


M ARTIN Cohen ignores 
the fact (Green taxes a 
dangerous nonsense, 
August 17) that most green 
campaigners see such taxes as 
part of a package of necessary 
reforms including increased 
public transport subsidies and 
a universal system of uncon- 
ditional benefits (known as 
the citizen’s income). 

Higher taxes on fed. use, 
carbon combustion and other 
forms of waste and pollution 
would wholly or partly fi- 
nance the other two parts of 
the package, thereby protect- 
ing the poor against any In- 
creases In the cost of living. 

The higher cost of moving 
goods, for from being an argu- 
ment against ftiel taxation. Is 
one of the strongest argu- 
ments in its favour. By raising 
the cost of centralised produc- 
tion end distribution. it would 
boost local economies and 
reduce the waste that results 
from lorries carrying differ- 
ently labelled, but otherwise 
identical, cargoes In opposite 
directions on the motorway. 
Brian Fewster, 

Joe Often. 

Green Party. 

Leicester. 

D OES Martin Cohen not 
understand that green 
taxes would replace other 
taxes? If green taxes replaced 
income tax council tax busi- 
ness tax corporation tax and 


VAT, taxation would be much 
less socially regressive. Green 
taxes increase the cost of 
using nature's resources, 
while onr present taxes In- 
crease the cost of using human 
resources — and foe poorest 
in society use more human 
resources to maintain their 
health, homes and food than 
the richest 

Obtaining social revenue 
from those using nature's 
resources is a for more intelli- 
gent tax policy than the pres- 
ent tnTgb-masth of taxes. 

Owen Ephraim. 

Chelmsford. Essex 

I AGREE with Martin Cohen 
-—taxing activities that are 
recognised as being (poten- 
tially) environmentally dam- 
aging is unlikely to change the 
behaviour of the well-off and 
will prejudice foe less well-off 
perhaps. In foe case of small 
companies, even putting them 
out of business. 

The only efficient and even- 
handed method of achieving 
environmental protection Is 
foe proper enforcement of our 
comprehensive environmen- 
tal regulatory regime. This 
requires a well-resourced En- 
vironment Agency and a court 
system that takes environ- 
mental offences seriously. 

One wonders, therefore, if 
the so-called “green'' taxes are 
really being proposed to 
achieve environmental pro- 


Hands off 

f\F course teachers are “in 
Wloco parentis” when they 
supervise young children’s 
play in foe blazing sun 
(Leader. August 15). That is 
why they have welcomed the 
proposed publication of guide- 
tines designed to protect them 
from malicious accusations, 
and children from foe unwel- 
come attentions of a tiny mi- 
nority of abusive teachers. 
Our flies show, sadly, that 
these situations arise with dis- 
turbing frequency. 

A prudent parent takes care 
and precautions, and expects 
others, on their behalL to 
avoid situations that put their 

children at risk. A sensible 
profession also protects its 
own integrity. Doctors oper- 
ate with similar guidelines in 
relation to intimate examina- 
tions. Should teachers suffer 
from malicious allegations 
without foe benefit of equally 
scrupulous rules? 


Teachers do, and will con- 
tinue to, emphasise foe impor- 
tance of sun screen to reduce 
foe risk of skin cancer. Chil- 
dren will still be urged to rub 
protective creams on to their 
arms and legs — even five- 
year-olds can do this. 

Teachers will exhort and 
supervise the self-application 
of sun screen — but they 
Should recognise that they run 
areal risk if, for instance, they 
rub the tops of the thighs of 
six-year -olds in the name of 
health education. Better for all 
If they stay "hands off". I have 
no doubt that parents will wel- 
come this small, but Impor- 
tant, clarification. 

Neil Fletcher. 

Head (^Education, Local 
Government Association. 

I IMAGINED myself with my 
I reception class last term. By 
the time I applied sunscreen to 
the 36 children in my care, foe 
sun would have gone down. 
Margaret Taylor. 

Derby. 


tection or simply as another 
means of raising tax 
Pamela Castle. 

Head of Environmental Law, 
Cameron McKenna, London. 

IV MA RTIN Cohen says the 
IV! RSPB supports higher 
taxes through domestic water- 
metering. The RSPB supports 
watermetering, but we have 
not advocated a tax on domes- 
tic water supplies. 

Water-metering encourages 
the efficient use of water and 
could reduce the amount 
taken from the environment. 
This would help to protect 
more than 50 wildlife-rich wet- 
lands threatened by over- 
abstraction. 

We support the wider use of 
green taxes in environmental 
policy. Taxes on pesticide use, 
water pollution and water ab- ■ 
straction could, if properly de- 
signed .help to reduce pollu- 
tion, discourage 
unsustainable resource use 
and protect wildlife. A tax on 
pesticide use could cut domes- 
tic water charges by reducing 
foe cost of removing pesti- 
cides from water supplies. 

While foe costs remain bid- 
den, there is little to encour- 
age us to live in a more sus- 
talnable way which will 
protect the environment on 
which we all depend. 

Dr Mark Avery. 

Director of conservation, 
RSPB. Sandy, Beds. 


Come clean 

K A Yold friend Hilary Wain- 
I VI wright continues to spend 
much of her time criticising 
the Labour Party. 2 have al- 
ways wondered, if we are wor- 
thy of so much attention, why 
she has not joined us. 

But no matter. My point is 
that the Grass Roots Alliance 
is neither grass roots nor cen- 
tre-left as it claims. Its three 
main candidates for foe NEC 
elections are all prominent 
long-standing members erf fac- 
tions which have been in and 
around since foe 1970s and be- 
fore and are in varying 
degrees opposed to foe party 
leadership, whether it be Cal- 
laghan, Kinnock, Smith or 
Blair. 

Why don’t they Just come 
dean and say so. I don't like 
members to be mislaid, 

Tom Sawyer. 

General secretary , 

The Labour Party . 

London. 
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mpie remedy for homoeopathy’s doubters 


nedictne ts becoming 
•» formed and roislead- 
when Journalists like 
urine Bennett (No Alter- 
e. August IS) base their 
ons of homoeopathy on 
lews of 19th-century sa- 
instead of modern 
co. Three reviews of din- 
I'searrh in homoeopathy 
been published in the 
. all with positive conclu- 
. This research is not 
to find, having been pub- 
i by the British Medical 
tal. The Lancet, and the 
peon Commission. 


professor Ernst, whom she 
quotes approvingly, has pub- 
lished a review which shows 
that homoeopathy works In 
post-operative complications, 
and there is an organisation 
called Homoeopaths without 
Frontiers, which has done 
clinical trials on homoeo- 
pathic treatment of cholera in 
Peru and malaria in Ghana. 

Dr Peter Fisher. 

Medical director, London Ho- 
moeopathic Hospital. 


■ seating professional bo- 
jnoeopaths like myself are 
committed to encouraging 


research of treatments. There 
have been some recent publi- 
cations to mainstream medi- 
cal journals. One significant 
difference with conventional 
medical research to fluading. 
Whereas many of foe trials of 
new and existing drugs are 
ftindAd by the pharmaceutical 
Industry, there is no large 
multinational corporation 
with an interest in research- 
ing homoeopathy. 

Elaine Weafoerley-Jones. 
University of Sheffield. 


. five healing is happening 
In a grassroots way. The ad- 


vertising budget for, say We- 
leda. which makes homoeo- 
pathic products, must be mi- 
nuscule compared to that of 
Pfizer. And yet this swing con- 
tinues. “Gullible" members of 
the public are talking to one 

annthpr pwhang in g anws 

dotes; mums to school play- 
grounds recommending 
bryonla for dry coughs or tea 
tree oil for head lice. Which 
indicates that more and more 
people are screening out com- 
mercial pressures and dubi- 
ous statistics and exchanging 
Information based on their 
own experience. Which seems 
to me to be the apposite of 
gullibility. 

Mntahar Williams. 

Lewes, E Sussex 



A wider perspective on terrorism 


I THOUGHT the following 
I tips might be of use to any- 
one hopin g to eng age ln 
terrorist activities without foe 
inconvenience erf being con- 
demned by foe world’s media, 
hunted down by a super- 
power, or tried for murder. 

1 ) Lead a government IT 
fraudulent elections cr consti- 
tutional mani p ulations ara 
necessary to keep you there, 
don’t worry, no one will notice. 

2) Use men in official uni- 
forms to carry out the bomb- 
ing. shooting, and other activ- 
ities in which you engage. 
Using additional men in fece- 
paint and bandannas is also a 
good Idea as the target popula- 
tion often finds them more ter- 
rifying, they save on 
resources, and are useful as 
scapegoats s hould your 
actions draw cri ticism. 

3) Persistent low-level ac- 
tivity is best bombs in market 
places and public buildings 
are oat; as are sieges cfbLg 
cities. Keep the casualties 
down: lOaday max preferably 
rural non- Westerners. 

4) The intended victims 
should have suffered enough 
long-term provocation to have 
come up with a self-defence 
operation. Further provoca- 


tion should ensure its growth, 
and the development of an of- 
fensive strategy which will le- 
gitimate your own operation. 

5) Use friendly language: hy- 
gienic words like “flushing 
out" and “clean up’’ go down 
welL Use military terms to de- 
scribe targets, for example, 
fortress, strongholds, centre of 
operations and so on. 

6) Never refuse any offer for 
talks, indeed, make continual 
offers ofyour own, as talking 
provides an excellent cover. 

By the time foe talks are over, 
there is every hope that the 
problem will have been com- 
pletely “cleaned up". 

Dr Lynne Jones. 

Cambridge. 

I N the 24 hours after the 
Omagh bombing, about 
35, 000 children in foe world 
died from avoidable illnesses 
(Unicef figures). Hundreds die 
every day to Sudan. Surely the 
biggest challenge is bow to 
connect with human beings no 
less worthy of our anger and 
grief than those killed and 
maimed in Northern Ireland. 
Frances Simpson Haque. 
International Development 
Worker, 

Manchester. 


Cover price 

I T was with foe greatest dis- 
may that we heard of the Brit- 
ish library's proposals to in- 

tm^iiro yn nnnnal artmiotinn 

charge of £300 per reader. We 
believe foe introduction would 
undermine the purpose of the 
Library as defined in the 1972 
Act We also believe it would 
radically alter the Library's 
f undamental nhara^w by h&- 
traying the egalitarian tradi- 
tion on which it was founded. 

The British Library is, ac- 
cording to its Strategic Review 
Consultation Paper, “a store 
house of the written record .. . 
serving everyone who needs 
access to It”. But the proposals 
would limit free access to a 
few days a year. 

The proposals would not 
even solve the Library's finan- 
cial difficulties. The Consulta- 
tion Paper states that, on the 
most hopeful estimates, the 
c h arges would account for less 
than one-third of the Library’s 
projected annual shortfall. 
Peter Ackroyd. 

Tarig AIL 
Michael Pool 
Frank Kennode. 

Doris Lessing. 

Hilary Wain wright 
Fay Weldon. 

Francis Wheen. 

And six others. 


Help the living 

(CLAP my hands to applaud 
lDeccaAitkenhead(Leavethe 

dead alone. There are enough 
living victims who need help. 
August 14). rm one of them. 
And it makes me so angry to 
read that the Cr iminal cases 
Review Cornmlwinn i« i icing 

its limited resources on 
hanged peoples' cases rather 
Qian those lan guishing in jail 
today. Ten long years I have 
campaigned to have my case 
reopened and wrongful con- 
viction quashed. 

When the CGRC took over 
the M25 Three case from the 
Home Office It was asked to 
deal with it urgently. At the 
time I was on a hunger strike 
and prepared to die in protest 
at the continuous delays. The 
commission responded that 
my case would be dealt wi th as 
a priority, so I ended my pro- 
test That was 26 months ago. 
Now CCRC resources are 
being concentrated on foe 
dead, rather than the living 
hundreds of innocent prison- 
ers who can b e saved. 

Raphael Rowe. 

HMP Kingston. Portsmouth. 


Forget Bill’s philandering, 
this was purely political 

THE driving force behind the 
I investigation of President 


Bin Clinton is neither public 
cariosity nor the intrinsic im- 
portance <rf the issues raised. 
(Why are we so curious to 
expose him? August 18). 
Rather, Kenneth Starr’s four- 
year fishing expedition is es- 
sentially motivated by partisan 
and ideological opposition to 
Mr Clinton. 

The investigation has the en- 
thusiastic backing of the 
Republican -controlled Con- 
gress, which believes that the 
$30 million price-tag is a sound 
investment in Republican suc- 
cess in the 1998 mid-term elec- 
tions and foe presidential race 
in 2000. 

Arch-conservatives both in- 
side and outside the Republi- 
can party have long made dear 
their almost visceral dislike of 
a man who symbolises for 
them their loss erf foe “culture 
wars”, which pits “traditional 
family values” against the 
“decadent libe ralism " 
spawned in the 1960s. 


Finally, there is the prosecu- 
tor. Mr Starr is certainly intel- 
ligent and able, but he is also a 
conservative. Republican ac- 
tivist who owes his legal and 

jn dvrial at tainments tnthe 

sponsorship of the Reagan and 
Bush administrations. 

There may be no vast, right- 
wing conspiracy, but only be- 
cause conservative Republi- 
cans have never made much 
secret erf their determination to 
“get” Clinton in any way they 
could. Does anyone seriously 
believe that Starr's investiga- 
tion would have lasted four 
years if the philandering presi- 
dent had been a Republican? 

Dr Robert J McKee ver. 
Department ofFcflitics, 
University of Reading. 

1 A /HAT good did it do fanner 
V V president Jimmy Carter 
to be apparently free of sexual 
indiscretions? Tbe urge to de- 
stroy will find a reason in the 
very air. 

ETownley. 

Bedim gton, Northumberland. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-malled 
letters, and a telephone number. 
We may edit letters. 



The thought that someone cares abouryour everyday w chare can 
be a very comforting one. 

Especially in the developing world where poverty and ill health are 
so much a part of growing up. 

By sponsoring a child like Jothi through AcrionAid you can offer a 
community a way forward. 

With your support we can help provide children and their families 
whh access ro safe dean wan; health carr andeducabon. 

These essentials make a difference to their everyday lives now and 
air vital in dietr fight to become self-surtcTcnr in die future. 

As a sponsor, you’ll see how your money is working through 
regular updates from om field workers and messages from the child 
you sponsor 

Contact us today and we’ll vend you an information pack with a 
pboio of a child awaiting your sponsorship. 

fill in die coupon and become a much needed guardian angel 

Please send me further details about sponsoring a child, 
or call 01460 61073. 

J\n interested in sponsoring in: Africa □ Aria □ Where need b greatest □ 

MrfBfeflfig/Bfe 

Address 

Postcode 


Tel( Dari_ 


lEve) 


1 cant sponsor a chad now. bot enclose a gift of: 

□ £10 □ £25 □ £50 O £ 

Make cheques / POs payable 
to AcrionAid, and send nr. 

AcrionAid, 

FREEPOST BS486B, 

Chard, Somerset TA2D lBR 


ACTIONAID 
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Julian Green 


Confessions 


of a novelist 


J ULIAN Green, who 
has died aged 97. de- 
fined his writings as 
‘telling myself about 
myself*'. The works 
ranged from novels and plays 
to an autobiography and a 15- 
volume Journal. The latter — 
longer than Tbls toy’s — cov- 
ered three-quarters of a cen- 
tury and set a record In world 
literature. 

World literature, too. is the 
right context in which to 
judge Green. His novels were 
enthusiastically reviewed by 
Sari Jung, Her man Hesse and 
Arthur Koestler. Surpris- 
ingly, there is no entry about 
him in the Oxford Companion 
to English Literature. Among 
his literary admirers were 
TS Eliot, Andre Gide, Mal- 
colm Lowry. George Orwell 
and Rainer Maria Rilke. How- 
ever his books were allowed 
to slip out of print, although, 
during recent years, a rescue 
operation wasmounted by 
Quartet and Marion Boyars. 
In 197] he was the first for- 
eigner to be elected to the 
Academic Francaise, to fill 
the place left by Ftancols 
Mauriac’s death. 

Born in Paris of American 
parents, Julian had six sisters 
and one brother he was to 
spend most of his life in 
France. He was educated at a 
French lycee. and always 
referred to Paris as “my dty" 
— a city, which he was to 
notice, was shaped like a 

h uman b rain. Wte father W 3S 

a businessman from Virginia, 
and his mother, May-Ade- 
laide Hartridge, a belle from 
Savannah: both were fiercely 
proud of their Southern 
blood. They were Protestants, 
and each day his mother 
would read to the children a 
passage from the Bible. Sbe 
died when Julian was 14. 
Then, at 16, he decided to be- 
come a Catholic, only to learn 
that his father had secretly 
taken the same step a few 
months before. 

During bis teens, Julian 
had shown yearnings to be a 
Christian martyr, a Benedic- 
tine novice at Quaxr Abbey, 
and a saint like Francis of As- 
sisi (whose life be was to 
write). A saying of the saint 
that be never forgot was: “Do 
not canonise me too quickly. I 
am still capable of begetting 
children.” In Green’s Journal 
he reminds himself: “Saints 
do not have wings.” 

He had a powerful religious 
imagination, and during the 
first world war when he saw a 


convoy of Fiat ambulances 
(he was an ambulance driver 
on the Italian front), their 
names immediately prompted 
him to think of the Lord's 
Prayer, with its invocation 
Fiat voluntas tua (Thy will be 
done). His was the apostolic 
zeal of the new convert — 
though between the two 
world wars there was to be a 
lo ng ish lapse in the practice 
of his religion. Yet his faith.' in 
God and the Bible, which he 
taught himself to read in He- 
brew, never wavered. 

The lapse was brought 
about by bis homosexuality, 
of which he only became 
aware when he attended the 
University of Virginia, and in 
1920 heard, a classics profes- 
sor speak of the unnatural 
practices of the Ancient 
World — by which the lec- 
turer had meant “boy-love”. 
Suddenly Green found him- 


Green maintained 
that his best book 
was his Journal. 
Time and again in 
its entries he 
unflinchingly bared 
his soul 


self confronting a problem 
which was to overshadow the 
rest of his life. The battle be- 
tween his carnal and spiritual 
desires had begun. 

In his third novel. The Dark 
Journey (1929), there is a scene 
where Angele, a teenage pros- 
titute, lingers in the chapel of 
St Jude and reflects nostalgi- 
cally on the days of her Inno- 
cence. After reading the book 
Andre Gide had said to the 
author, who was some 40 
years his junior: “Your novel 
is a projection of yourself." In 
1973 Green confessed in his 
autobiography: “Ang&e was 
me.” He admitted to his early 
prowlings on the Paris streets 
in search of boys. 

Gide and Green were poles 
apart in matters of belief — 
though as writers they had 
much In common. When the 
surrealists had muttered 
“automatic writing” about 
Green's novel Midnight (1936) 
in which the author had ex- 
plored the world of dreams. 
Gide had nodded approvingly, 
for he too knew what control 


and inner stillness were 

needed to produce such writ- 
ing. Again, if Gide frequently 
chided the younger man 
about his religious views, es- 
pecially after his return to the 
Church in 1939, then that was 
part of their sparring and on- 
going friendship. Green, wept 
after Gide’a death in 1951, and 
when Mauriae in Le Figaro 
said that Gide had chosen the 
path of evil. Green was 
shocked. In his Journal be 
remarked: “What does Mau- 
riac know about it? Only God 
can make a final judgment” 

For Green, life without be- 
lief was inconceivable. If an- 
other world did not exist he 
might as well commit suicide. 
Alone in a room he had some- 
times heard thousands of 
voices singing in harmony 
and felt the universe was 
bathed in happiness. Blake 
and the early mystics were 
among bis bedside books. 
Gide had informed him many 
years before that he had the 
temperament of a visionary 
and that he must never deny 
such a gift 

Much of Green's fiction was 
a study ctf men and women 
adrift from God. Many of his 
characters meet with violent 
ends. Nearly all his books, 
with the exception of Memo- 
ries of Happy Days (1942), 
were written in French. To 
make It possible for him to be 
elected to the Acadfanle Fran- 
caise. he had been given 
French citizenship while 
being allowed to retain his 
American citizenship — a 
unique honour. 

In the 1930s, in homage to 
his mother, he had planned a 
trilogy in which he would in- 
corporate what she had told 
him about the American Civil 
War and the role of the South. 
But when Gone with the Wind 
came out, he put aside the 
manuscript, believing that Its 
themes were too similar. 
Then, in the 1960s, he took 
down the old manuscript and 
completed his trilogy. The 
Distant Lands (1990) and The 
Stars of the South (1996) have 
appeared here. The third vol- 
ume, Dixie, which has come 
out in France, still waits to be 
tr anslate d. More than a mil- 
lion copies of the first two 
have been sold. His play 
South, covering some of die 
same territory, was produced 
by Peter Hail in London at the 
Arts Theatre Club in 1955. 

Green’s most highly 
thought of novels were Moira 
(1951) and Each in his Dark- 



J nHnu Green . . . confronting the battle between his carnal and spiritual desires 


ness (1961), both set in. Amer- 
ica between the two world 
wars and concerned with 
ambisexual men. Their tor- 
tured sex lives are sympathet- 
ically p*am inert anrt D H Law- 
rence’s phrase about being 
“crucified in sex” comes to 
mind. In the first novel a key 
statement is: “Joseph wanted 
her body, but the body led to 
Hell if one gave in to it." In 
this case it leads as well to 
rape, murder and the electric 
chair. In the second novel 
William's befriending of a 
religious psychopath results 
in him being shot by him but 
in his last conscious moments 
William forgives his mur- 
derer. The title of the book 
was taken from Victor Hugo 
— and in foil reads: “Each 
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man in his darkness goes 
towards the light” 

The novels ofifer variations 
on the paradox that God can 
write straight with crooked 
lines even with sins. More- 
over, it was to this theme that 
Green returned in The Other 
One (1973), the last novel 
which he was to set in this 
century. In 1939 a French 
lapsed Catholic and libertine 
seduces a Danish girl of 18, 
and afro: the war he tracks 
her down in Copenhagen, 
having regained his -forth and 
in the hope that one day she 
will become a convert He 
himself meanwhile antici- 
pates joining a religions 
order. But during their 
reunion they become lovers 
once more — if only briefly. 
After this departure, she is 
left to weigh up all that has 
happened and comes slowly 
to the conclusion that some- 
times a heart such as hers has 
“to be broken so that God can 
enter it” God becomes for her 
“the other one”. 

To those who criticised 
Green's plots as being too con- 
trived, religious or melodra- 
matic, he provided an answer 
in his JoumaL There, he 
noted how six years after 
Moira had been published, 
the American newspapers 
had run a similar story about 
an anient young Protestant 
and Bible enthusiast, who 
had raped a girl of 20 and then 


murdered her. Yet to send 
such a man to the electric 
Chair, argued Green, was bar- 
barous, stocea man who com- 
mitted sexual crime was inca- 
pable of reasoning at the 
moment he perpetrated file 
ace rather, he was “a lunatic” 
who needed locking up in an 
asylum. In Green's writings, 
sexual acts were invariably 
described in terms of 
-frenzy” and “madness.” On 
one occasion be declared: 
"Passions darkened the souL” 
Certainly a strong streak, of 
Jansenism and Puritanism 
left its mark on his fiction. 

J ulian Green maintained 
that his best book was his 
JoumaL Time. and again in 
its entries be unflinchingly 
bared his souL In the ranks of 
confessional writers he won 
for himself a place among the 
greatest. Many of his 
thoughts were on a level with 
PascaL Here are three: “Faith 
means walking on the water." 
“Even if I go down as far as 
Hell. God’s arm is long 
enough to pull me up again.” 
"To be ready to die for some- 
one you have never seen 
whose voice you have never 
heard, that is the whole of 
Christianity." 


ffswfRe Braybrooke 


Julian Green, novelist, born 
September 6. 1900; died August 
13 . 1998 


Letter: Derek Newark 


Harold Pinter writes : It was a 
great shock to read of the 
death of Derek Newark (obitu- 
ary August 14). 1 worked with 
him twice. He played Ajax in 
The Trojan war will not take 
place at the National and 
Route in my play The Hot- 
house in the theatre and on 
television. He was a great 
comic actor. I have never 
laughed so much in my life as 
I did at the first reading of 
The Hothouse at Hampstead 
when his outraged exaspera- 
tion with t he crassness of 
those around him assumed 


monumental proportions. I 
also fell out of my seat at 
Ayckbourn’s Bedroom Farce 
when the piece of furniture it 
had. taken Derek ages to con- 
struct collapsed in front of 
him. The depth erf his para- 
lysed, pained disbelief was ex- 
cruciatingly funny. It was a 
masterful demonstration of 
the essential gravity of force. 
Offstage he could certainly be 
pretty rumbustious, “out of 
order," as he himself put it, 
but he was at core a gentle 
and generous man. I treasure 
his memory. 


Birthdays 


Ginger Baker, rock drum- 
mer, 59; Gordon Brand Jr. 
golfer. 40; Bill Clinton, US 
president 52; Lord Codes of 
Hart cliff e, former Labour 
chief whip, 69; John Deacon, 
guitarist and songwriter. 48; 
Mary Joe Fernandes, tennis 
player, 27; Dame Rose Heii- 
bron, former high court 
judge, 84: Prof Sir David 
Bopwood, geneticist, 66; 
Richard Ingrams, editor, the 


Oldie, 61; Billy J Kramer, 
pop singer, 55; David Lodge, 
novelist 77; the Rt Rev Dr 
Michael Nazir-Ali, Bishop of 
Rochester, 50; Dr Elizabeth 
Shore, former president. 
Medical Women's Federation, 
71; Jill St John, actress, 58: 
Willie Shoemaker, former 
jockey, 67; John Mark 
Taylor. Conservative MP. 57; 
Henry Wyn dham, nhal rrnan, 
Sotheby’s, 45. 


Patrick Bailey 


How to put 
your subject 
on the map 


P ATRICK Bailey, who 
has died aged 72, was 
one at this country’s 
best known and most 
loved geographers. An 
effective hut modest practitio- 
ner, he became a wise expert 
in many aspects of the teach- 
ing of geography in British 
schools. Indeed, one of his 
greatest achievements was 
the launch of Teaching Geog- 
raphy, which he edited from 

1974-85 anrt nurtured Into the 
UK’s leading journal in its 
field, one with a respected 
q pd enviable international 
reputation. 

From early on, he was an 
innovator. Two of his stron- 
gest beliefs were that maps 
and fieldwork enabled stu- 
dents to visualise and under- 
stand an area much more 
tb«n mere words. Fieldwork 
with Patrick was frill of sur- 
prises. He would announce an 
excellent vantage point from 


the top of the next church 
tower, well before it came 
into view. His students would 
then climb it and Patrick 
would provide a lucid expla- 
nation of the surrounding 
landscape via a beautifully 
dear Qeldsketch. 

He wrote a handbook for 
geography teachers, also 
called Teaching Geography 
(1974). which, became a blble 
in its time. In this he demon- 
strated his trademark — 
blackboard panoramas and 


oblique air views of geograph- 
ical scenes sketched in 
coloured chalks. Few Ideas 
are genuinely original in 
today's world, but this surely 
was. His last book was The 
Geography Teachers' Hand- 
book (1996). 

His interest in geography 
was first aroused in York- 
shire when, evacuated from. 
London to Marske In Swale- 
dale. he explored the Pen- 
nines on foot and by bike. 
From school at Scarborough 
College he joined the Royal 
Navy, and as a 19-year-old 
able seaman was photo- 
graphed walking In devas- 
tated Hiroshima. 

It was the navy which also 
developed his love of world 
travel, leading him to read 
geography from 1947-51 at 
Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, anti then McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal- He joined 
the Geographical Association 
(GA) in 1953 having started 
his career as a schoolteacher 
in Norfolk. From 1964-68 he 
was principal lecturer in ge- 
ography at the new Northum- 
berland College ctf Education. 
Ponteland, before moving to 
the University of Leicester 
School or Education where he 
was in charge of geographical 
education. 

With a colleague at Leices- 
ter he instigated two out- 
standing and never-repeated 
major African expeditions 
when, in 1974 the P&O 
schools’ cruise ship Nevasa. 
and in 1977 the Uganda (later 
the Falklands’ War hospital 
ship), were privately char- 
tered to follow a route round 
the coast of West Africa. 
Hundreds of British sixth 
formers will never forget 
their experiences in Sierra 


Leone, Senegal and the Gam- 
bia, especially when their 

17.000 ton liner navigated ioa 
jetty only half the length of 
their ship without the aid of 
charts to be greeted by an 
African band playing Scottish 
airs on bagpipes- _ 

He was president of tbe GA 
when Sir Keith Joseph initi- 
ated the public debate on the 
national curriculum. In one 
of Patrick Bailey’s most valu- 
able and for-reaching contri- 
butions to geography, he co- 
authored the GA's response, 
“The Case for Geography . 
This argued the importance 
of the subject’s place in 
schools. 

As geography as a subject 
be cam e more humanised and 
sociological, in danger of 
abandoning the physical side 
to the geologists, Patrick Bai- 



Baiiey - . . field trips 


ley believed that“Physical ge- 
ography is geography’s bed- 
rock. To abandon it or foil to 
give it due importance would 
be to diminish the educa- 
tional value of the entire 
subject 4 ' 

After retirement from the 
School of Education in Leices- 
ter he continued to teach and 
became well known on the 
international scene, forging 
links with geographers in 
Poland and Portugal. He 
received honorary member- 
ship of the GA in 1997 and 
earlier fills year from the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

In his last 18 months, he had 
battled against debilitating ill- 
ness, fortified by the Christian 
Science Church, at whose ser- 
vices he was often the accom- 
panying pianist However, he 
never gave up working for his 
beloved geography, the GA 
and fiie RGS, and encouraging 
his colleagues and friends to 
do likewise. 

As his illness worsened he 
still insisted on giving public 
lectures, his final one being 
last autumn. He never lost his 
impish humour, for with 
standby lecturers at tbe 
ready, Patrick commented 
that it was good “to know a 
fall-back — or fall down — 
position was in place." 

He is survived by his wife’ 
Peggy, whom be met in 
Northumberland and married 
in 1968. 


Paul BrjdMO 


Patrick John Mumford Bailey, 
geographer, bom December 31, 
1925; died July 16. 1998 


A Country Diary 


WEST MIDDLESEX: Readers 
may remember my flattered 
surprise last year at discover- 
ing that a strip of rough grass- 
land in the Colne valley hart 
been christened Ma bey's 
Meadow. Twenty-five years 
ago this maqnis of used car 
dumps and gravel diggings 
had been the inspiration for 
my book The Unofficial Coun- 
tryside. In July my ward 
passed into the stewardship 
of the London Wildlife Trust 
and I felt it was time for 
another visit Late summer is 
the heyday for urban wilder- 
nesses and the meadow was 
looking gorgeous, not so say 
gaudy. Somehow a garden va- 
riety of Veronica splcata had 
become the dominant flower, 
and the shoals of grasses anrj 
rushes were lit up by fuzzy 
spikes of brilliant blue. It kept 
company with golden rod 
from Neath America and Ja- 
cob's ladder from the Mediter- 
ranean, and with a host ctf 
native damp-land plants, in- 
cluding purple loosetrife, 
common Qeabane and im- 
mense castellatlons of teasels, 
all dancing with gatekeeper 
and meadow brown butter- 
flies. It's the jostling together 


of old. new, native and exotic 
that makes the vegetation of 
these urban-fringe habitats so 
special. Later I took off on a 
nostalgic ramble among the 
cuttings and bottle-tips. I was 
astonished by how wonder - 
ftilly rampant the vegetation 
had become over the past two 
decades. There were oriental 
thickets of buddleia. holly- 
hock and russlan vine, and 
hidden Hashes, with wafting 
terns and mats of water-lily, 
like balls of molten wax. It 
was good. too. to see so many 
kids playing in the thick of it 
— a salutary reminder of 
what a pitifully myopic adjec- 
tive "brownfield" is for these 
sites. 

RICHARD MABEY 


Death Notices 
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CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


OUR COVERAGE of the Edin- 
burgh Festival and . other 
things, Page 9, G2, yesterday, 
included a photograph of the 
three members of “the Marti- 
nez fomfly*', all ftiH-frootally 
naked. A headline above the 
picture premised, “The Mar- 
tinez fondly get on stage, strip 
off and confess all.” This is 
not the case. The strip was for 
the purposes of the publicity 
picture only. 


A REPORT headed Articles of 
blind faith. Page 18, Jobs & 
Money, August 1, was illus- 


trated with a photograph cap- 
tioned, Casual labour: Petra: 
Rouse takes a relaxed ap- 
proach at work. Unfortu- 
nately the picture showed nei- 
ther Peter Rouse nor his 


office. It was a library pic- 
when 


ture, wrongly identified 
filed. Apologies for any em- 
barrassment caused. 


THERE was a mistake in yes- 
terday's correction to the 
article about Alger Hiss in 
G2, August 5. We said Hiss 
was charged with espionage 
when what we meant to say 


was “Hiss was not charged 
with espionage, but he was 
prosecuted for perjury . . .” 


sStSSSse 

Free ChiflTft OMWn Suburb 


It is the policy qfthe Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact die office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 017/ 
239 9589 between Horn and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Let- 
ters to Readers' Editor. The 
Guardian, US, Farrtngdon 
Road. London ECIR 3ER Fax: 
0171 239 9897. E-maU: 
readert8iguardian.co.uk 
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High pound cuts import costs and brings first retail deflation in 25 years 

Prices drop in the shops 


Marie Atkinson 
Economies Corrospo wdcwt 

T HE strength of the 
pound cutting the 
cost of Imported 

gOOdS led tO falling 
prices on the High 
Street last month for the first 
time in a quarter of a century, 
according to figures pub- 
lished yesterday. 

Overall, prices in the shops 
— excluding food, drink, 
tobacco and petrol — fell by 
0.1 per cent in July compared 
to last year, said the Office for 
National Statistics — the first 
time there has been core 
goods price deflation since 
the category was first com- 
piled in January 1987. City 
analysts said rough estimates 
suggested that retail goods 
prices had not fallen year-on- 


year since 1973. Clothing and 
footwear prices fell by 6 per 
cent between June and July, 
the biggest fall for a July on 
record, said the ONS. 

Cheaper motoring costs as 
a result of last year’s Budget 
rises in excise duty on petrol 
falling out of the figures 
exerted a downward influ- 
ence on prices. 

As well as the strong 
pound, the weakness of goods 
prices in July reflected big 
discounting by retailers in an 
effort to shift unsold stock. 

But analysts said the 
arrival of falling goods 
prices in the UK was also 
due to the more lasting defla- 
tionary Impact of the Aslan 
economic crisis and tum- 
bling oil prices, which have 
flooded world markets with 
cheap products and 
commodities. 


Economy-wide falling 
prices have become common- 
place in China and South East 
Asia while the rate of mice 
increases in the West has 
slowed sharply. 

In America, consumer price 
inflation is running at Just 13 
per emit so far this year, ac- 
cording to data published yes- 
terday. Given that the US 
measure of inflation is 
reckoned to overstate the rate 
of price increases, then prices 
are probably stable if not fall- 
ing, say analysts. 

Despite cheaper goods, the 
cost of living is continuing to 
go up as a result of the rising 
cost . of services, which in- 
creased by S3 per cent in the 
year to July, up from 8k per 
cent in June. The all-items 
retail prices index rose by 33 
per cent in the year, down 
from 3.7 per cent in Jane. 



Excluding mortgage inter- 
est payments, underlying in- 
flation, which is used by the 
Bank of England as its bench- 
mark when setting Interest 


rates, fell from 2.8 per cent to 
2.6 per cent, a whisker above 
the Government’s 2.5 per cent 
target 

There was further good 


news for the Government in 
the shape of a flood of tax 
receipts in July which helped 
send the public finances Into 
the black by £5.4 billion, tak- 
ing *he cumulative surplus 
for the first four months of 
1998-99 to £0.1 billion against 
a deficit of £43 billion in the 
same period last year. 

Total tax revenue was al- 
most 11 per cent higher than 
last July. Income tax receipts 
surged as people rushed to 
beat the July deadline for self 
assessment payments and 
corporation tax payments 
were boosted by quarterly 
payments of advance corpora- 
tion tax. VAT receipts were 
the highest on record. 

Meanwhile, central govern- 
ment spending continued to 
rise only moderately in the 
year to date. In July it in- 
creased by 3.15 per cent 


Retailers’ 
brave face 
fails to 
hide the 
gloom 


Roger Comre 


S hopkeepers know 
more about prices and 
demand than any gov- 
ernment economist or 
statistician. 

This has been a tough 
summer for them, although 
most small shop-owners in- 
sist that they are doing fine 
— It's the others who are 
suffering. 

But this may involve rosy 
hindsight, as in the case of 
the running a mens- 
wear shop on Upper Street 
in Islington, north London. 
He Insisted he had had a 
good year, although, he had 
heard horror stories else- 
where. But a competitor up 
the road claimed the shop- 
keeper bad, in fact, gone 
bankrupt a few months ago 
and re-emerged under a dif- 
ferent fascia. 

John Conley of Jakss, an- 
other Upper-Street clothes 
shop, acknowledged that he 
has seen better summers. 

“It'S been a difficult year, 
but not that desperate”, he 
said. “There are plenty of 
people buying but they 
have been more careful.” 

Gary Lincoln, the buyer 
for two Diverse shops up 
the road, said smaller, 
specialist operations such 
as his could cope more eas- 
ily with economic turbu- 
lence than the big stores. 

But he admitted business 
was better earlier in the 
year than in the last couple 
of mouths. “We buy a year 
ahead and sell until we 
have got nothing left. 



Sale rf gwg indicate trend . - . even specialist outlets, like Islington’s Diverse men swear, are feeling the pinch 


mostly at flail price”, he 
said. “If it’s right, people 
round here will bny. 
There’s plenty of money 
around. We have sold 250 
pairs of combat trousers at 
£90 a throw.” 

There are plenty of bar- 
gains on offer in the sales 


though. At Marks & Spen- 
cer. £60 skirts are on offer 
at £18. A stall Just outside 
offers three shirts for £ 10 . 

Jeff Heller, running a 
stall on the nearby Chapel 
Market, gave a brutal 
assesment of the summer. 
“We had a few good weeks 


bnt when it mattered in 
June and July it was des- 
perate. Prices are lower 
than last year. I keep find- 
ing places to buy with bet- 
ter prices.” 

On the other side of Lon- 
don, in the Elephant and 
Castle shopping centre, the 


story was much the same. 

The proprietor of the Sen- 
sational womenswear shop 
said 30 years* experience 
told him recession was on 
the way. “I knew by Easter 
it wasn’t right. In fact 
Christmas wasn't right, and 
a week after Christmas it 
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completely tailed off. We 
are fighting to stand still. 1 
don’t see the rest of the year 
being good, and having been 
through about six reces- 
sions in 30 years, rd say the 
chances of recession over 
the next six to eight months 
are pretty high.” 


Consumers gain as manufacturers struggle 


Stores are flexible as productivity failures 
haunt factories, says Charlotte Denny 


F inflation Is public enemy 
number one, then deflation 
must be the economy's best 
lend, right? 

Wrong. Yesterday's revela- 
m that goods prices on the 
gh street have fallen for the 
st time in a quarter of a 
ntury brings closer to home 
e threat of a worldwide bout 
Thirties style deflation, 
iich some commentators 
ive been warning about 
ire the Asian economies 
tried to topple last summer. 
Deflation of the kind which 
ls swept through the former 
■er economics is the sign of 
sick economy and the result 
inadequate spending. It 


leads first to falls In employ- 
ment and output and then 
shows up os falling prices for 
goods and services. 

Once the price level starts 
foiling, the economy is really 
in trouble. While inflation is 
conquered, at a price, by rais- 
ing interest rates, it is more 
difficult to stop prices from 
falling by cutting interest 
rates. Nominal interest rates 
cannot fall below zero or no 
one would lend money. 

As the Japanese are discov- 
ering. it is extremely difficult 
to kick-start an economy 
when the cost of borrowing 
has already fallen to 03 per 
cent. Once the price level 


starts falling it becomes virtu- 
ally impossible. Real interest 
rates — the cost of borrowing 
minus the change in the price 
level — will be higher than 
actual interest rates and the 
authorities will be unable to 
lower then because the nomi- 
nal cost of borrowing cannot 
be cut farther. 

Widespread deflation is like 
a dose of negative equity for 
the entire economy. Anyone 
who has borrowed money to 
pay for an asset is in trouble. 
The value of their asset Is fall- 
ing, w hile the repayments on 
the loan remain the same in 
nominal terms. 

The UK is still far removed 
from the nightmare of a defla- 
tionary spiral- Falling prices 
are as yet confined to one sec- 
tor only — goods on the high 
street Jonathan Loynes. UK 


economist for HSBC markets, 
says this kind of deflation can 
only be good news for con- 
sumers and is not a bad sign 
for the economy overall. “It's 
in response to an exceptional 
fall to cost pressures due to 
the strength of the pound and 
it's offsetting stubbornly high 
inflation elsewhere in the ser- 
vices sector.” 

Consumers have been ex- 
tremely bargain sensitive over 
the last year, which has forced 
shops to cut prices. Some of 
the steam has gone out of high 
spending after last year’s 
frenzy financed by windfalls. 

Failing prices may be good 
for consumers, but for the 
companies who : have to slash 
margins to sell merchandise 
it will mean belt-tightening. 
Mr Loynes. however, says we 
should not fa el too sorry for 
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retailers because there is 
scope for flexibility to the sec- 
tor. “Retailers have seen wid- 
ening margins over the last 


year or so. Although they 
haven't put prices up, the 
price they pay for materials 
has fallen.” 

It is the manufacturing sec- 
tor which is struggling most 
with the challenge of defla- 
tion. The pound’s strength is 
eating into export markets 
while they face tough compe- 
tition at home and are being 
forced to cut prices. 

Again, says Mr Loynes, the 
squeeze comes after a period 
of widening margins, because 
of the pound's rapid decline 
when it left the Exchange 
Rate Mechanism in Septem- 
ber 1992. “They had it the 
other way for quite a long 
time. It was inevitable it 
wouldn't last. They should 
have taken action on produc- 
tivity while they had the 
opportunity.” 


700 jobs at risk as Friends offers £744m for L&M 


jlll Treanor and 
Rupert Jonas 


tEENDS Provident ex- 
rted its mutual muscles 
-esterday by taking the 
nl step of making a 
illlion bid for a listed 
London & Manchester, 
nds Provident, owned 
llcyholders, insisted H 

i) plans to seek a stock 
t flotation — dashing 
ills hopes for its policy 
s — and will fund the 
sltlon from its 
lUoo cash reserves. 


The deal, which has 
received the backing of Lon- 
don & Manchester’s three big- 
gest shareholders, could lead 
to TOO job losses from the 8300 
workforce. The brunt of the 
losses are likely to be fait at 
the Exeter head office, al- 
though neither company was 
prepared to disclose details. 

The combined company, 
which spells the end of the 
London & Manchester name, 
will remain a mutual. Based 
in Dorking. Surrey, Friends 
provident is the fourth larg- 
est mutual and will rank 1 1th 
in terms of new annualised 


premium income for Ufa and 
pensions in the country, 
barely altering its position 
ahead of the merger. 

LAM’S shareholders — the 
three largest of which are 
Schroders, Perpetual and 
M&G — have been offered 
600p per share to take the 
company into private hands. 
The offer, while representing 
an 18 per cent premium above 
LAM'S closing price on Mon- 
day, Is less than its share 
price 12 months ago. 

London & Manchester’s 
shares raced up 9i.5p to end 
at eoop yesterday, amid same 


speculation that a rival may 
make a higher offer. How- 
ever. London & Manchester's 
chairman David Hubbard, 
who will step down as a result 
of the transaction, said he 
thought this was unlikely. 

The two insurers have been 
hatching the transaction for 


the past 10 weeks, during 
which time the stock market 
has steadily declined. 

London. & Manchester, 
which felt it was too small to 
go it alone, had discussed 
mergers with at least three 
other companies. It is one of 
the loading lights in the so- 


called home service market, 
specialising in selling life as- 
surance and savings policies 
to people on low incomes. 
This business is considered 
unfashionable by many bjg 
groups — Prudential. Pearl 
and Wesleyan are among 
those that have scaled back or 
pulled out of it. 

The sales forces of the com- 
bined company will work 
together. Friends intends to 
use the deal to expand LAM’S 
position to the corporate pen- 
sions market while LAM'S 
fund managers are expected 

to be integrated into Friends 


Ivory & Sime. the Edinburgh- 
based fund management 
group in which Friends took 
a 63 per cent stake earlier this 
year. Its funds under manage- 
ment will Increase from 
£25 billion to £30 hill inn. 

Both Friends and L&M 
have sizeable exposure to the 
pensions mis-selling fiasco 
and have both been fine d six- 
Ogure sums. 

Friends’ chief executive 
Keith Sachell will be chief ex- 
ecutive of tbe combined In- 
surer while L&M*s chief exeu- 
tive Tom Pyne will become 

finance director. 


Notebook 


Counting cost of 
tunnel vision 



Alex Brummer 


H AVING turned the in- 
flation target into the 
totem of UK economic 
manag ement, it is hard to be- 
lieve that the Bank of Eng- 
land will move soon to ease 
its monetary policy. 

This to some respects is dis- 
turbing. Not simply because 
it means that the pound is 
likely to remain strong, keep- 
ing untoward pressure on the 
export sector, but because It 
masks an even more impor- 
tant economic trend — that of 
deflation. 

Within the UK’s latest 
prices figures Is evidence that 
the deflation trend out of the 
Far East and elsewhere has 
arrived on the high street 
with a vengeance. The overall 
infla tion rate for retail goods 
fall 0.1 per cent last month 
from 03 plus in June. 

Estimates made by brokers 
Salomon Smith Barney sug- 
gest that these are the weak- 
est high-street price numbers 
since the series began in 1988 
and that retail goods prices 
have not been negative for a 
quarter-of-a -century. If there 
is an inflation problem in the 
UK it is only evident in tbe 
over buoyant services sector. 

Britain is not alone in expe- 
riencing a degree of deflation. 
The latest prices numbers 
from the US show infla tion 
running at a minimal annual 
rate of 13 per cent, even 
though the economy is still 
bowling along. 

There are not similar defla- 
tion signals from the rest of 
the European Union either, 
with the Bundesbank report- 
ing that inflation rates range 
from 0.8 per cent in Austria to 
1 per cent in Germany and 2.7 
per cent in PortugaL 
This combination of rela- 
tively healthy growth among 
Western economies and low 
inflation has largely been cre- 
ated on the backs of problems 
elsewhere — the severe diff- 
ciulties in the Asian econo- 
my. the crisis in Russia and 
the plu n ge in the ofl. price 
which Is causing its own diffi- 
culties in tbe Middle East 
If anything a downward 
Spiral in prices spreading 
from the weaker emerging 
market economies to the G7 is 
among the biggest risks fac- 
ing the global economy. 

Deflation could, over the 
medium-term until the global 
economy adjusts, have seri- 
ous consequences. Initially, it 
might be thought that central 
banks might lower Interest 
rates to adjust to a new situa- 
tion, but their inherent con- 
servatism means they are just 
as likely to adjust down tar- 
gets for price stability, so 
restricting demand. Once the 
deflationary spiral gains hold 
it may prove difficult for gov- 
ernments to spend out of it 
because of self-imposed fiscal 
disciplines, like those within 
Europe. 

The political difficulty in 
confronting deflation, which 
is a novel event over the last 
three decades, has been admi- 


rably demonstrated in Japan 
where the authorities have 
been so resistant to taking the 
radical steps to end the down- 
ward spiral by reflating the 
economy through permanent 
tax cuts and selling govern- 
ment bills. 

This may all seem remote 
for a Bank of England Mone- 
tary Policy Committee seek- 
ing to take on rising average 
earnings. But In a deflating 
economy, particularly one 
with flexible labour markets, 
even wage levels could start 
to fall. 


Mutual friends 

T HE Friends Provident 
takeover of the London 
and Manchester Group is 
an unusual twist on a late 
1990s tale. Much of the activ- 
ity in the financial sector 
over the last two or three 
years has been about mutuals 
turning into quoted compa- 
nies or being taken over by 
pics. The Halifax with its 
raids on Clerical Medical and 
Birmingham Midshires has 
been among the more aggres- 
sive players in the financial 
services sector. 

Out of the blue comes 
Friends Provident, wbose 
chief executive Keith Satchell 
has made no secret of his ex- 
pansion p lans and he has 
demonstrated his opportun- 
ism. Some of the shine has 
come off the price of financial 
services groups this summer, 
making takeovers in the sec- 
tor a possibility again. There 
must be some concern to Sat- 
ch ell's mind — and that of the 
financial advisers to the deal 
Merrill Lynch — that the 
knowledge that L&M is in 
play will attract further 
interest. 

Not that L&M, the 33rd big- 
gest assurer in the UK mar- 
ket, is such a wonderful buy. 
the. brand lacks some of the 
reasonance of the bigger play- 
ers. The company only 
recently has come to grips 
with its pensions mis-selllng 
liabilities and, in distribution 
terms, it is one of the few 
operators in the UK market 
still involved in industrial in- 
surance —the polite name for 
the door-to-door selling which 
made the man from the Pru 
such an institution in British 
life. Such selling has been 
problematical for all the life 
companies because of the dif- 
ficulty in exercising control 
over tiie doorstop salesma n . 

Nevertheless, the addition 
of a substantial chunk of new 
premium business (some 
£334.6 million was written by 
L&M in 1997) will be useful to 
Friends Provident as will the 
additional distribution and 
branding, ahead of the 
changes in the savings sector 
which are coming with indi- 
vidual savings accounts and 
stakeholder pensions. There 
will be ample opportunity to 
take costs out, which will 
mean job losses at L&M head- 
quarters in Exeter. 

■Hie really interesting ques- 
tion is Friends Provident's 
long-term strategy. It already 
has a link into the pic market- 
place through its 63.3 per cent 
holding in fund manager 
Ivory & Sime. The suspicion 
must be that it is bulking up 
ahead of some bolder move 
into the pic area, despite all 
the lip-service paid to 
mutuality. 


Fed chief steers 
clear of stocks 


Mark Tran in New York 


T HE chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, Alan 
Greenspan, who once 
accused Wall Street of ■'irratio- 
nal exuberance", proved be 
puts ills money where his 
mouth is when be disclosed 
fhat last year he eschewed 
equity investments and put al- 
most all his cash in short-term 
low-risk Treasury bills. 

Mr Greenspan delivered his 
famous remark suggesting that 
equities were overvalued in an 
evening speech in New York in 
December 1996 and his clear 
wanting on a frothy market 
promptly knocked Wall Street 
Into a taflspin the following 
morning. He clearly still be- 
lieves that tbe market has 
some way to fan. 


Hie infor mati on is revealed 
in Mr Greenspan's annual fi- 
nancial disclosure forms, 
which he has been required to 
complete every year since tak- 
ing over the US central bank 
in 1987. This is the first time he 
has shown where he Invests 
his money. Tbe forms show Mr 
Greenspan bad at least S2.4 
million to short-term treasury 
bills last year and at least 
$450,000 in money-market and 
cash-management accounts. 
Mr Greenspan also held bonds 
worth $800,000. His current sal- 
ary is $136,700. 

Officials said that Mr Green- 
span's holdings had "nothing 
to do with the market” or his 
views about it “He does not 
invest in common stock be- 
cause he wants to avoid con- 
flirts of interest,” said Lynn 
Fox. a Fed official. 


TOURIST RATES — SANK SELLS 


Australia 2-687 Germany 2.8179 Malaysia 6.79 Singapore 260 

Austria 19.75 Greece 473.89 Malta 0.6194 South Africa 9JG 

Belgium 58.10 Hong Kong 12.17 Netherlands 3.1687 Spain 237.62 

Canada 2.396 India 63.818 New Zealand 3.13 Sweden 12.90 

Cyprus 0.8268 Ireland l.tlOS Norway 12.09 Switzerland Z38 

Denmark 10.79 Israel 535 Portugal 288.80 Turkey 429.400 

Finland 8.65 Italy 2.793 Saudi Arabia 5.96 USA 1.5714 

France 9.41 Supprtod by Ngmfoot texeJmtlng rupee, a tokol and mttoiiar) 
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12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 


Russia in crisis 


Banking 

system 




disaster 


James Meek In Moscow 


T he collapse of the 
rouble could spell 
doom for hundreds of 
Russia's commercial 
banks, with no guarantee that 
the government can protect 
even the bandflil who hold in- 
dividual savings. 

Meeting in their dachas out- 
side Moscow at the weekend, a 
dozen of the country's most 
powerful bankers, who knew 
that the rouble was destined 
for devaluation, tried to set up 
an elite pool of banks that 
would support each other with 
mutual loans when required 
and draw on funds from the 
central bank if necessary. 

But despite the bravado on 
Monday of the spokesman for 
the group, Vladimir Vinogra- 
dov, of Inkombank, the coun- 
try’s seventh biggest, it is un- 
clear how far the central bank 
fan, or will, back the Idea. 

Central bank efforts last 
week to help SBS-Agro r the 
ninth biggest bank, bad little 
success. Yesterday Standard 
& Poor's, the international 
ratings agency, gave SBS and 
three other banks in the 

“pool" Alfa , inkombank 

and Rossisky Credit — long 
term credit ratings of NM for 
“Not Meaningful”. 

The only bank which the 
government is under popular 
pressure to support is Sber- 
bank, the former Soviet state 
savings bank, with minions of 
small private deposits and 
branches in every town and 
city. Many people with ac- 
counts in Sberbank saw their 
life savings wiped out by in- 
flation within weeks in 1992, 
and to suffer the same experi- 
ence would be too much, even 
for patient Russians to bear. 

Russia’s other commercial 
banks, of which there are 
about L500, are smaller, fee- 
bler and younger. The oldest 
date hack to 1989, when they 
were allowed to open by Mik- 
hail Gorbachev. The decision 
cleared the way for the rapid 
enrichment of a tiny number 
of individuals with access to 
income from Soviet exports. 

In June, Mikhail Zadornov, 
the finance minister, said 
that if the rouble fell, as few 
as 30 banks could be left, or 
two per cent of the total. 

Mirny say the banks 
serve to die. Most are 


serving organisations, having 
no contacts with ordinary 
savers or borrowers. They do 
not offer mortgages, branch 
networks, chequebooks, or 
small business loans — except 
at prohibitive interest rates, 
tens of times above inflation. 

Most commercial banks 
work with industry, but not in 
the western sense. They tend 
to be siphons, sucking income 
out and using it to play the 
markets, which in Russia's 
case lately has meant buying 
the government’s ultra-high 
interest-bearing bonds. 

The banks' problem is that 
the bonds were so attractive 
that they borrowed dollars to 
buy them — dollars which 
they converted into roubles 
and, with the roubles now 
worth so much less, cannot af- 
ford to pay back. 

Not ail banks are so hollow. 
Some, like Most-Bank, were 
trying to give savers and bor- 
rowers genuine services. 
There is a danger that they 
will go down with the rotten 
hanks taking savings with 
them. Although, Sberbank 
aside, a banking collapse 
would bear no comparison to 
s imilar events in Asia or the 
West, there would be a consid- 
erable pain for new middle-in- 
come savers who bad just 
begun to believe that having a 
bank account was normal. 

The significance of Mon- 
day’s devaluation was still 
being absorbed yesterday. The 
air of anarchy and emergency 
in the hanking system at street 
level intensified as people’s 
need to change their cash dol- 
lar savings into roubles for day 
to day spending, and their de- 
sire to turn their dwindling 
rouble holdings into hard cur- 
rency, grew more urgent 

Despite most currency ex- 
change points quoting the dol- 
lar at 9.5 roubles, the upper 
limit set by the government 
on Monday, there were few 
dollars to be had. 

Banks are being squeezed 
by clients in Russia and for- 
eign creditors trying to under- 
stand the terms of the govern- 
ment’s 90-day moratorium on 
repaying foreign loans to Rus- 
sian commercial banks. 

Ministers say the measures 
taken on Monday will prevent 
a banking crisis. Foreign in- 
vestors are likely to see a cull 




‘There will be upheaval’ 


Food price rises are fuelling a bitter mood, I 

~ ; 1 konl, ilonncits worth 

discovers Tom Whitehouse in Moscow 


“OR ordinary Russ ians . 
■ sausages are one of the 
p most revealing mea- 
sures of post-Soviet decline. 
Ask a mine r how much Ms 
standard of living has 
falle n since Boris Yeltsin 
moved Into the Kremlin 
seven years ago and he tells 
yon how many sausages his 
family ate per week before 
and how few they eat how. 

The Soviet sausage, he 
says, was full of home- 
grown meat, hut Its Rus- 
sian successor contains 
western gristle and Cat. The 
sausage was also a salutary 
lesson in basic economics 
delivered yesterday by 
Mikhail Abramian, a Mos- 
cow butcher, as he gave 
customers the bad news. 
“I*ve had to raise the price 
of my sausages because 
they're all made from Im- 
ported meat. It’s not my 
fault.” be said. 

A brief lecture in interna- 
tional trade followed to 
prove that he was not prof- 
iting from the 20 per cent 


day. “Russia doesn’t pro- 
duce meat any more. We 
buy sausage ingredients 
from abroad and have to 
pay in dollars. Now I need 
more dollars to buy these 
ingredients. That’s why the 
price of my sausages has to 
go up,” he said. 

More *ha« half of Rus- 
sia's food is imported. Trad- 
ers yesterday Ignored gov- 
ernment threats to punish 
them if they raised prices 
and did what they had to by 
passing on rising costs to 
customers. 

Shopping provides damn- 
ing proof of the failure of 
“reform” for most Rus- 
sians. Flirtation with the 
West, its food and financial 
habits. Is ending in tears. 

“Our government has 
gone mad with this money 
business,” said Sophia Ro- 
dionova. a pensioner. “What 
have dollars got to do with 
me. I spit on dollars. I’ve 
never had any. I survive on 
a worthless pension-” 

The rouble’s fall came 


bank deposits worth 
$25 billion (£16 billion) are 
held in banks. Their owners 
have seen the value of their 
savings fall a quarter. 

“If you saved roubles you 
were stupid,” said Nadezhda 
Abrashevskaya, a shop man- 
ager re-pridpg her imported 
bottled beer. “No one takes 
the rouble seriously.” 

. Those who kept dollars 
under the mattress are bet- 
ter oft but supplies will 
dwindle as costs mount. A 
conservative estimate, as- 
suming no further rouble 
collapse, has Rus s i an infl a- 
tion rising from seven per 
cent to 26 per cent fids year. 
-“People can’t and won’t 
pay 30 per cent more for 
their food,” said Henryk 
Kasparian, a food importer. 
“There will be upheaval 
There has to be. 
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News in brief 


US firm buys 
up recruiter 

the Robert Walters finance 
arid technology w™ 

K&KSSS3KK 

Although the shares, 
floated onthe back of a boom 
in City recruitment two years 
ago. Increased their value 
fivefold in IB months, they 
have since halved over fears 
that a UK recession would hit 
profits. Analysts said it 
followed warnings by US 
industry leaders Kelly Girl 
and Manpower that they were 
not hitting quarterly targets. 

On Monday, the group was 

valued at £6SjmiUlc.£ but 
StafiMark's offer of 429.5p a 
share values it at £110 million 
and gives upset shareholders 
an exit. 

Newsquest 
is upbeat 

NEWSQUEST reported that 
classified and display adver- 
tising remain strong while 
the fledgling Internet busi- 
ness is halfway to completion 
and set to contribute ■‘mean- 
ingful revenues". The 
regional newspaper group, 
which announced half-year 
profits of £35 million on 
£157 million turnover, added 
that It was on the look-out for 
acquisitions. 

Pubmaster 
to float 

PUB MASTER confirmed that 
it has approached lead- 
managers to arrange a stock 
market flotation within three 
years. 

“Based on today’s 
estimates, a flotation would 

value the company at 
£250 million to £300 million, 
it said. The group is believed 
to be looking for a listing to 
finance acquisitions in cash. 

It was recently out-bid by 
Enterprise Inns for Gibbs 
Mew. 

Britons top 
music charts 

BRITONS were the highest 
per-capita spenders on pre- 
recorded music in the world 
last year, at four albums per 
person per year, according to 
figures released yesterday by 
the International Federat ion 
of the Phonographic Industry. 
But the UK market fell by 5 

percent in real terms to £1.66 
Mil inn as consumers bought 3 
per cent fewer CDs, cassettes, 
IPs and singles. CD sales, 
consistently upwards since 
1992, fell l per cent as music 

lovers bought few er di scs. 
Worldwide, the IFF! said 

music sales were flat in real 

terms at $38 billion. 


Footsie 


Laurie Laird 


T he FTSE 100 posted its 
biggest points gain yes- 
terday as financial deal- 
ers throughout the world 
pushed share prices higher 
and refused to be panicked by 
the Russian crisis. 

While the benchmark Rus- 
sian index Tell another 9 per 
cent In response to Monday’s 
de facto rouble devaluation 
and debt moratorium, shares 
from the leading eastern 
European bourses — which 
tend to look to Russia for cues 
— managed to remain in the 
black; leading Hungarian 
shares rose marginally, as did 
those in Poland. 

But the real excitement was 


in western Europe, where 
London jumped 181 points to 
5648. Shares in Germany — 
perhaps the market most ex- 
posed to Russia — added 
more t han 2 per cent while 
the Paris benchmark jumped 
3.5 per cent 

This came alter the US mar- 
ket set the pace, rallying on 
Monday evening in response 
to the Russian news and car- 
rying those gains into yester- 
day’s session. The Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was up 
nearly 90 points two hours be- 
fore the close. 

Dealers were impressed 
with the resilience of the UK 
market in the face of another 
international crisis, though 
most insist that sentiment 
remains fragile. Most say 
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they are unwilling to play the 
market aggressively until li- 


quidity returns after the holi- 
days. With trading volume 
likely to be light for the next 
few weeks, the Footsie could 
swing widely either way. 

Battered Asian markets 
also took the Russian news in 
their stride. The Nikkei 225 
gained more than 269 points 
to end at 15,063.79, while mar- 
kets in East Asia fell only 
modestly compared to the 
standards of the past year. 

Most encouraging was the 
slight 19 point fell in Hong 
Kong's Hang Seng index. 
Hong Kong investors did not 
get a chance to react to the 
Russian news as the market 
was closed for a holiday on 
Monday. Hong Kong is con- 
sidered the next potential de- 
valuation candidate. 


Unions offer way 
out of Rover row 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 


L ONGER holidays at 
reduced rates of pay is 
tbe price Rover’s 
39.000-strong workforce is 
prepared to pay to accept 
the embattled car firm’s 
plans for 1,500 redundan- 
cies. union leaders will tell 
company executives today. 

Senior union officials 
will again reject the compa- 
ny's radical plans for a 
“working time account” 
nnder which production 
staff work a 4-day, 33-hour 
week for the rest of this 
year with no loss of earn- 
ings — and work off the 
“banked up" days next 
year with no extra pay. 

Rover's chairman, Walter 
Hasselkus. has warned that 
he will be seeking further 
redundancies if unions do 
not agree to more flexible 
working time as practised 
at the German plants of the 
car firm's owner. BMW. 

Union leaders are desper- 
ate to avoid a dispute with 


Rover and BMW at a time 
when the recession in UK 
manufacturing threatens to 
turn into a slump. Accord- 
ing to one senior official, 
the onions are prepared to 
offer substantial conces- 
sions to protect jobs and 
output But they want these 
to conform to the existing 
deal on flexible working. 

“If they gave the employ- 
ees extra holidays and not 
all of these at the fall rate, 
that would, be a way of get- 
ting the savings and '’down 
time' In production that the 
company wants," one said- 
"We recognise the influ- 
ence of BMW and won’t do 
anything that threatens 
their commitment to 
Rover.” 

Rover officials said the 
company understood union 
concern over tbe proposed 
“working time account” 
and accepted there were 
“several ways to skin a 
cat.” But shop stewards in 
the main union, the TGWU. 
are said to be vehemently 
opposed to the company 
: plans. 


Sloy fined 
Supergun firm 


Dan Atkinson 


A ccountants -stoy 

Hayward are to pay 
fines and costs of 
£750.000 for felling to spot a 
near-£3 milli on fraud at Iraqi 
Supergun firm Astra Hold- 
ings. Two accountants In- 
volved In auditing Astra were 
lined a total of £3,000. 

The penalties mark the out- 
come of a three-year investi- 
gation into Stay’s role by the 
accountancy profession's dis- 
ciplinary machine. Outstand- 
ing are hearings into the roles 
of two Astra directors who 
were also accountants; Stoy, 
while accepting the disciplin- 
ary findings, said it felt a 
more rounded picture would 
have emerged had the direc- 
tors been dealt with at the 
same time. 

Astra, which supplied pro- 
pellants for dictator Saddam 
Hussein's long-range Super- 
gun strategic cannon, became 
insolvent in 1992. triagering a 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry investigation and add- 
ing to the furore surrounding 


Britain’s arms-to-Iraq 
controversy. 

After the crash, it emerged 
Astra’s profits had been over- 
stated for years and that It 
had deceived its auditors, 
shareholders and creditors, 
falsely puffing up profits by a 
total of £2.7 milli on over four 
years. 

Stoy, auditors to Astra, had 
foiled to spot the accountancy 
fiddles and its “competence 
and/or efficiency fell below 
the standard reasonably to be 
expected of a member-firm [of 
the accoutancy profession] in 
good s tanding in the normal 
course of their profession or 
business”. 

There is no suggestion Stoy 
deliberately turned a blind 
eye to accountancy irregular- 
ities. Managing partner 
Adrian Martin said expecta- 
tions of auditors had changed 
dramatically since the 1980s 
and that Stoy was being 
judged by current standards. 

Stoy partner Paul Smith 
was fined £1,500 for Astra- 
related fellings, as was for- 
mer Stoy partner Philip 
Rusted. 
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Racing 

Wonderful 
win brings 
whip bans 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Graham Rock 


P AT EDDERY, Fran- 
kie Dettori and 
Kieren Fallon, the 
three jockeys In- 
volved in a thrilling battle for 
the Juddmonte Internati onal 
on One So Wonderful, Faith- 
ful Son and Chester House at 
York yesterday, were all sus- 
pended for whip abuse. 

Eddery was banned for 
eight days by the local stew- 
ards for using his whip with 
excessive force and fre- 
quency, Dettori win mi«m four 
days for using his whip with 
excessive frequency, and Fal- 
lon was handed a three-day 
suspension for the isame of- 
fence. 

Eddery had been cautioned 
by the officials for his use of 
the whip on Celeric in the 
previous race. 

Richard Mullen, who drove 
home Hoh Steamer in the 
final event, was banned for 
two days, having used his 
whip too frequently. 

The champion jockey over 
jumps, Tony McCoy, received 
suspensions on both Saturday 
and Sunday for misuse of the 
whip but John Maxse, on be- 
half of the Jockey Club, de- 
nied there was a g r ow ing 
problem. “Since the rules 


were changed in 1997. whip 
offences have declined by 40 
per cent and in 140 Group 
races since 1993 only seven 
have resulted in penalties for 
whip abuse," he said 

A seemingly logical solu- 
tion might be to disqualify 

horses whose jockeys are 
found guilty of whip offences, 
but yesterday Kites, a well- 
beaten fourth, would have 
been awarded the £190,000 
prize. “It would have been a 
farce," said Maxse. 

The whip bans over- 
shadowed a great race. Faith- 
ful Son made the r unning and 

quickened in the straight 
until headed by Chester 
House approaching the final 
furlong. 

Fallon’s mount hung left, 
and One So Wonderful and 
Eddery, who had a clear run 
down file rail, edged ahead. 
Faithful Son rallied and ap- 
peared to catch One So Won- 
derful close home, but on the 
line his head was in the air, 
while One So Wonderful’s 
neck was at fbll stretch. 

“She proved today that she 
is a genuine Group 1 filly, " 
said winning trainer Luca 

O ilman! 

Persian Punch beat Celeric 
by a short head in the Lons- 
dale Stakes. David Elsworth 
had no explanation for his 



Photocall. . ; One So Wonderful (right) wins on the nod from Faithful Son (centre) and Chester House julian Herbert 


horse’s disappointing run in 
the Ascot Gold Cup, but he 
hopes to take his st a yer to 
Australia. “WeH look at the 
weights for the Melbourne 
Cup and if we’re happy hell 
go, with a run in the Caulfield 
Cup as a prep race," he said. 
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The others 
are trained. 

But this 
one’s been 
tuned. 

(Cecil, Fallon and Tuning: 4/1.) 
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For a bet, Ladbrokes are favourite. 


H OPES are rising that a 
settlement can be 
reached between 
riders and owners over the 
issue of jockeys* sponsor- 
ship logos following a meet- 
ing of the Jockeys Associa- 
tion at York yesterday. 

“The jockeys reacted pos- 
itively to the motion that if 
we can find a sponsor on a 
group basis to involve as 
many jockeys as possible 
and as many horses as poss- 
ible, that could result in a 
reasonable contract being 
found for the first year.” 
said Michael Caulfield, sec- 
retary of the Jockeys 
Associa t ion- . 

“We are hoping that by 
October we will know how 
many owners and how 
many jockeys want to sup- 
port this group concept.” 

However, Caulfield 
stressed that the British 
Horseracing Board must 
encourage owners to drop 
their demand of a right of 
veto over an individual 
jockey’s sponsorship which 
has been the main bone of 
contention between the two 
groups. 

"The RHR has got more 
important things to worry 
about and I wish they 
would see that,” he said. 

“We will go back to the 
BHB and say we are moving 
on with a group sponsor, 
we hope you get behi nd it, 
please be supportive but 
bear in mind that non-par- 
ticipation will eventually 
become history if you wish 
to be taken seriously with 
your pedicles. The ball is in 

their court.” 


day was Sea Wave, who ran 
away with the Great VqM- 
geur by four lengths from Ra- 
hwTi Godolphin has an embar- 
rassment of riches for the St 
Lenr, with Nedawi and Cen- 
tral Park also possibles. “He 
worked well at home but had 
never run on ground as test 


as this before, and we weren’t 
sure whether he would go on 
it," S imo n Crisford. 

Sausaiito Bay (3.10) could 
be the answer to the Tote 
Ebor today. In the doldrums 
for the past few weeks, Ian 
Balding’s team is now in good 


form. His colt won the Mel- 
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rose Stakes over this course 
and distance a year ago. fol- 
lowed up at Doncaster and 
has dropped down the 
weights since. He acts well on 
fast ground, wears blinkers 
for the first time in public and 
is reasonably priced at 
around 20-L 
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A Cft TATTOO NURffilY UAMHCAP ZYO 
AiW5f£2^01B decked) 

T Ban* 9- 7 . 1 Untor MSB 

) IBs L ftraj 9-5 4 Late >7 

JB8OT3-10 P tow/ • 30 

C8}lSwda3-5 Mtete E 

la 8-5 A Ban ts 

(9) JRsGaaHS-3 J FMatas ■ 

TOPf««7-i0 FRcrtaa B 

,(7)Jte«0B7-W.J to*tef (7) 84 

BteK 4-1 Cteto8-26eiStek^1 tetatowaa. 6-1 TOr Fte 
UteOMtar. 7-1 RM Sitenr. 3-1 Oas te Jen SeeBBr. 


'FESTIVAL HANDICAP 

1 2m £3^52(6 declared) 

6OSS0 Rte toted) (Bf)Nteaan 3-8-10 — J 




j 7-8-2 ■ BaM 

i 11-3-11 _0ntm Hate a 84 

nirirn tomwiir-y "~r ' — “ “-ir~ - as 

E 2-1 NM Ate 5-2Dter tote. 7-2 7-1 6teaHadaer 


^QQHUEF MAIDEN SPRWTffCAP 


51 £2,999 {16 dectored) 

n (IS Us jRatei 3-10-0 0 tan 06 

lta6Wtei3-e-B-.p Rtek** (7) 87 
DlfcJnfc 3-9-4 — - ‘ 

«J6te 3-9-3 
tery 3-8-12 — 

1 5en0a 3-8-10 .. 

I Basra 4-8-10 J Fteag* 87 

TO' Bara? >8-9 OteUy MR 87 

.A Cota* 79 





535005 AEtonttocvTOTNughnn 

5-7-10 ... 

00560? WMy Ana (217f}JHtene 9-7-10- J I 

.. 6-1 DBMMte 7-1 Ifa HI US» Pod. 8-1 tap Hrt-Ste Dewar, 

m tap ste 10-1 to Ffe 14-1 Atoan Oancs 


«0 


A Oft KtUNraN THEATRE RATING RELATH) 
TiVVMAI )SI STAKES 

im if £2,303 (8 declared) 

10 StSBBI tote(7)60toaaH 8 I M Sates (7)* as 

20 0000 Aady CM (t2)tttooaanr 7-9-2 j BrnUB m 

10 0K2 tote (40) P Mon^Fi M-2 S Hnn (7) 67 

40 CD-505 PM Mto (1« WUcKacwi 3-8-12 0 Pm E 

60 026004 Stetrt TOM Tatote 3-8-12 A Cte B 

IB 6E60 Aram (Sc Tima 3-6-fl — .FHste M 

7(1) 02244 Bate SMTOU-Umw 3-8-9 J ftofcg B 

IN 06065 RteMaMrnteBKMw 

3-8-9 P totofeka (7)«90 

2-1 Bate SW. 7-2 Amoroso, 4-1 MR? Uatte 5-1 StfMte 13-2 
14-1 AMUMr 


PJ 

* 83 


K ftftFRMGECLASSinED STAKES 

wivv7T £2,785 (8 declared) 

564VO toteOm TO RBAJteC 4-9-3 A 

739X6 ItofcMIRNMtoglBB te » 0 3 P 

I Sate 4-9-3 

MflMs4-WI 

B?3-M _ — . F Ate IB 

a A Dtta 3-8-6 — Banes ■attatt 0 78 

ft Ote 3-8-6 — JAte a 

ADUra3-8-6 J tohfcy P) 79 

ftaaaff 3-1 Utnod 7-2 ftnaaoa. 4-1 NMBOwxs. 5-1 FteB. 11-2 ftes. 
7-1 OM Vte. 25-1 Fiaacii Art. 33-1 to> Ste 



Results 


YORK 

xm (w SMyMfc ■*. *ocnoi« hour; 

M HU» (g-et g, mi . . mm (6-1); 3. bema 
(1S-« tort r nn * 3. (B HUM Tote; E6.10; 
min. rxm. Dud F: mao. csp. CH-ss. 

US (la 71 lU)te 1. MSA" 

WHKW. T Qnfaia (1 v-«y X. g.l.rln (3-1); 3, 
— ~~r — r -) ** — * ~ 

M, dL (D BnaA) Tala: C3.7D: Cl 80. 
cuan. Dud F: esm csf: ns rt 

S.IOCtBiafSSteTlI.ONSSOWON- 

Dte. Pd teny (E-IK a. tostte Soa 
(9-4 fsrk x Cbotar Hi— (3-1). 8 ran 
EM. M. 0- Cited) To» E&7D: Elm 
n jo. evsa oud f-.gbbo.csr ciam 
3^40 dm tt 1SSyMX1.su WAVS. L 
Danon (7-2): a, Mte (3-1 lav); 3, rite 
(5-1). 8 im 4. dL (Saaad Wn Surov) Tots: 
5305; 52-20, CUD. Dud F: C2.70. CSF. 

CtZjaMCCowiaow. 

4.14 (In ST 1My*> 1, BUnterf, L 
Dettori (B-tjr *. aan sh a n (78-1); *• **—■ 
■rater (10-1). 9-Sta. BdBfl Bay. 12 ran S. 


hd. (Lord HunOnodon) Tod: 53.10: E22D. 
53.70, 5310. Dud F: CT130. CSF: EB0.12. 
Tncast C748.35. TrttecUL 5M.12S30 
AM (SfH 1, UTDtART SOUS I V, S 
Steers (20-1): a, Ugg cfl Vorano (20-1); 
3, Mae* Doom (20-1): «. Trip*. H^t 
(12-1). 11-2 dv Surveyor. 23 ran K IX. and. 
IJ Tote) Tots: CrtOO: E7.10, C4.1D. CSJO. 
13. m Dual F: £310 00. CSF: 069.75. Trieast 
£731330 

S.16(Sf Z14yds> 1, HOM ETCAHte, R 

Uollan (13-2): a, laad.ri (13-1): S. Cop- 
gHitona (14- 1* A, Patna Salat (10-IJ. 
17-2 la* Marti d Grace. 20 rank. «. M. (M 
Ball) Tata. £760; 030. am 5370. £3.10. 
Dirt F £73.70. CSF: C8B.04. Trtcast 
Cl. 0*8.77. 

AMKFOn Not Mm. £73.73841 cvrwd tar- 
■ardtaVoit today. 

PtaCteOTt £33000. OUADFOTt 24&80. 
BRIGHTON 

320 (SrSBydalcI, DRAMAnZK.il Tab. 
bun (9-2): 2, UnlniMp (9-*): 3, P a rtd a n 
Star (33-1 1.8-5 fa* QarooJufla. 7ran2X.3. 

fB Uaanan)T0W. 5300; C2.IO. £1 ea Dual F: 

£8.40. CSF: £1233. 

AU(HH37top1,AU>n«OUtMv. 


dn Dwyer (7-2 JWav); a. 

(10-ir. 3, Bra nnririm (10-11 7-2 |Ma» 
Mbs Money Bolder. 13 ran Mi. shd. (W Mdr) 
Tote: £3.70: Ci.eo. cgjo, C2.B0. Dual F: 
C17XO. CSF: £33^2. 

41Bt7f»4yd«1,UvrvAVAm^G 
Carter (7-2 lev): a, P mp l (4-1): ». 

rtoteea Ugt (5-1). 14 ran Hd. k. IK 

UeAulHa) Tata: C4J0; £1 JO. £1 JO. £2-4a 
DF: £8.10. CSF: £t8J6. NR: Uac'a Dream. 
AJOO (n Z14yd*)l 1, PHOSF B CT OarS 
COV*. G Bardwen (14-1); a, Tha Moan 
Gray (7-? favj; Si S* Hate fia-1). 11 ran 
1. 2. IJ Pearce) Tale: Be» £3 BO. £1 JO. 
£5.20 Dual F: £61 JO. CSF: £68,77. Tncast 
MSJ7. NR: QuBstan. 

4-3 0 lira M 19Cte>1.STAHOFTTM 
COURSrt c Rider (9-at i, mod Catanta* 
BOV (7-2): a. Fortea (Me (26-1) 3-1 fav 
Tornado Prince. B ran 3 7. IP Cola) Tote: 
£5.50; Cl JO. CUD. £12.00. Dual F: £SJ0. 
CSF. E1BJa.Trtcad: C33U8. 

BLOO (lot If n od A M H MR* 

n Brialand (3-1 tar): 9. m l 

(6-1). 3, P a wn e ra (»-1J 72 ran lK.3i.rCL 
Moore) Tota: E3J0; Cijo, &M. tSJB. Dud 
F- £7.70. CSF: C1R3*. Trteaec £137,01. 
PLACHMm £83.40. QUADPOTl HUO. 


York Jackpot card 


OtAHAHROCK 


top rami 


2hS 

235> 

aio 

3.46 

4.15 
445 

5.15 


ScnarauaUira 
. ShaHoush 
SawsaBo Bay (nap) 

Unjahkl 


Stoply And Demand 

ilnart 


BlujaMd (M) 


Shoot IbaRapkia 
Parfoct Patch 


Aa-Tm 


Eastern Lyric 

Wjtai^UjfihapaJ coase M 2m arito im-ln d nearly a. Stratfit 9. Mod traeR lor long- 

G c fa ff Good to (ton. * Denotes bfrtars. • Top fonn rated. 

Dims Low rumbas taared In 3-10- 
Seaea dm totons: 4.45 Man 0( The N^iL 

BMond Drat ttaas 2.05 Vagabond Chantouae; aiO Samafito Bay. Waond: 2JJ5 Cybar 
Wond; 3.10 GonS; 5.15 Jay Gee. 

(Tguva in brackets after horse's name derate days slice to ouflno. J Junpt. 


2 Q5 RATH) STAK^ H'CAP 


M m ?f 85yus £1 6,744 (i 2 dedared) 


CH4 


11430 BEh— »J TO POrt 4-9-7 T (feta E 

2X01 taP4 A*d Daaand(22) 686 L tore 4-8-5 K Mh*M 

•20415 So^MFneita TOP) 03 JGaste *-9-2 L Dactsd 87 

1210*1 nwra aa l a te (iq (PI Pfems 4-6-13 6 ftrtadl B 

-2ZJ04 (ta i n Lira (2S)JDiintai4-a-a to Stay E 

-51 WE Hate (lRWW IA* 4 X 7 IMM Dm 87 

A«toBCBinilcllOTaoo5-B-7 0 Pur a* 

ITEfldtrta 4-6-7 B Codaaw* E 


-00020 Rhato 
363000 
141250 
, 2-11B 
8150 
43140 cytartaM 


)Pf)S4MStoa 3-6-3 


Tl 


SJ Cad 3-7-13 J (kte* B 

: 9-2 LaaeanaB hrt. n-2 Sippe And DbimL Seng C4 Ffeedan. 7-1 Ctoar Itort Gmaa Lin. 6-1 
, B-t So»rara Sort. 10-1 Fend Eirtp. 12-1 Che Me A (tof. 14-1 Bten. 20-1 Badksne. 35-1 


iW 


Art Ddteltate » ok fedoar l7MiteKAnea«*7BhnlitaHrttoa.dP 
* (taitoH ffl, 13 * a 17. Hi 131 s Batoma io0 loo. 6a tom sate mu d. 


ittta nal ear 11 M. oo ea art mm ly3» kM tate fac 1H Bb«ad an irt tatarB. Wi 5om OfRatei 
toeSttteklrt dtalownart am a cut. so noted ad ate. 50 gia t»8taYanaaai is0hao.HFfni 
tateLRMFtoannd3[rtigteMrll^nnintolhlcE.4ftcimTBbdiad9BEWftMte 


2 art. OIL MJ 20L a Ida 1 m3 te 
eaiy. Efcae « and Web an) tend 3 nA last ri B. wd beau mas 


^■LAFRFUtanRsSoltmtiRyowiriul.iaioiU 

nos 4«. w«n Sta Ms A Blag te '2U pimaia* wd bu^rd ad 

Ugrtaad Ctodtoa: 5 edy. ctase d ml runes and aJHL, , 

1teB9rpttftpl«i216to3.S(i 1to e to.li i ,U ip.»M t « i»*toaMn i aji H)MBl0W.arM»iaiirt2tthgBHD. 
13 feaflrt Ltaoj# Derate lafl hop. 60. laanaawIMB MHr ton mum ous maia an hradnya 
as. edged ML tett tab. taH 17 . WMhrt Motor Mta loll hm St FaraHBrtwta* saotertl 
oefeton art na otrt mom 4J nl im nMiadMnge. » d 15. lOhdM total! BaodMrt in41 heap, Gd-SA. 
BtoiE R a aBW I e Hla — HEWEBEOHrllauL 1 Eh» 1. HWMMltoPBliAwi leihrt 


'ASTON UPTkORPE YORKSHRE OAKS 

Mm 4) £96,800 (7 declared) 

13336- CmOlUaMaamSbaSiKor 4-8-4 L 

211-40 BcMPtoHnaaCahra 4-9-4 d 


CH4 


111 _ 

-14040 Oort Crtto 

?-M 

21-404 
1-1201 


aaBB(B)HCed 3-8-8 

TOc5toan3-M 


C 


— KFaloo 17 


IBIHMX 8 

|P Cob 3-8-8 T 

)AP0WertflB3-8-fl 


Ttk*» aa 
JHanaaeo 


Batog: HHH0 5-2 CaancHte. 4-1 HpMlm 7-1 Cman Onto. 8-1 CkrtCart 20-1 Lalrh 
WMBV.25-1 to* ftary 

FORM BBi-CHM 01 U^hUda art boded wa 26 o* man tonamd II oa tod 7. 71 betad 

Book At Badta MDoncastalmTI On xaHm. Bert) PBsdy:BraWM«.Bad7. WWtad Star PwtaJ.« 
Epson tn>« Grp 1. GL CMtaeaUas HeU ia fttatay 3 uL bd hath ta trtta no ao. «oi by 9 earn 
KaUaHNtertnlirtl kart. Fm Chad Carta: BdwdM2L7lhglSL6llMMMBadb0eDdrtid1a0E 
Ms. 60. ladrktotov Ateerantal aneran M a. 4* d & a Md One SoMitoU HOapaba 1m» 
luirn (31 Rddto hi ii if ~i hnmni) nw Tim ha am 11 M ntm nn am ti) Tl In* fWi iibi IM Anrt 
ImfMUtolM nafcs4HU.W3tart 2 na. 7» s(8. Hd 34 a Eoam iio4l »&pl. GO 


3,^ Q T ^ E ^^^^ 0W( ^ &TH1F ^ AR ^ 


CH4 


T Una BS 


M m 6t £1 06 . 1 50 (22 declared} 

301 M 2-1026 totaMn(B)PCOb4-4-10 

aepb 50-001 Star tamtam 631 RAraaom 6-9-9 


50-001 , 

3-ar IbwiUMlrt TO HCed 4-9-6 ■ feta 17 

3M0 -44205 M(H)Dm£h} 5-M — ■ J How* E 

305(E) 10-243 ltejma(1fl)l Q*n» 4-9-3 0 Pwfcr E 

308(71 336331 Tlnte— ltd (Itoffli sr) WAP ffabnffg 5-9-2 C Aaiwnam 84 

387(13) 24B52 tonnOI torai MnAtaol 4-8-1 ■ Matoa 0) B7 

»(2<l 040626 tatote«Ktoteoo»eMM 7-6-13 IMM E 

3B9(18 -44000 ramrthiBnM ICO) iBBrtn 4-6-12 8 total* SB 

311(13 12-002 Jmv(4Q0HJashn 5-8-10 LDriM* 87 

311(11) 114105 Tsnbss (10) p) K Buie 4-6-9 ICtofl M 

3120 114222 TMtetPrasns)MJdte6-8-9 0 Mart E 

3130 fr34(J1 Cptan |63) PCA 4-8-7 J Fartsse 87 

314 (1) 2-2122 litoa (17) (0)HCKJ 3-8-7 Ito E 

316(10) -40134 Ftef (22) uWfe 4-8-7 PM EOdwy ME 


R 


51 6 TO 46671 tamarfc (47) aoJFtaaae 4-8-7 - 

317(29 4-0123 Bay 01 ht>rt*n4)(C)DtoTfc 6-6-6 

S«(19 -01243 Op«t“ TO P»)*5sre» 8-8-2 _. — — — 

318(15) 000052 SM MTO B to 4-8-2 

320 0 345060 Georgia ten 01) (DISWttfc 4-8-1 

321 (?J 05400- DMMErtpaTnnPSaw W>-7-« 

322 TO M016 PriactMTapH TOW 0F)CCyw 4-7-10 

5-1 !■*« 8-1 toJtaa 10-1 Oman 9 Mind, 11-1 SratGenmL 12-1 TortMto. IhettamU. 


JTM 80 

J Dotal B 

A McCarty 0) E 


YbwusPss. 14-1 HMrDarc®. S3 usM)Bm.Jmw. Cjran. FmW. 22-1 Inmrt Goal 
Toto bMte 5-1 Tirtn B-1 Mm. io-i tan CH Mini 12-1 Yonrtra Stal GraL FsrtM. 14-1 Yates 
Pace. awSTwou, Ibanrt Jueur. ib-1 Orta. Sams Bn 20-1 Soft Far, 25-t 6wH 
IM bMflK 5-1 T irto. B-i Wajna. 19-1 9eara0lMmA»taG«iBl. iv-i tail. 12-1 Torttoi 14-1 
Fnt Yte iPirt aim 16-1 Sbsrteta SMfDaMg. mertMort IB-1 fed tort 20-1 tal 
Itotatn bMte 4-1 TbML 8-1 RkMvm. 10-1 Sim Grata 11-1 WMrtfca. 13-1 Dr« « Mini M-1 
Sim Onto- tasaHD Bey- taw.tam'tFbrt Find. 18-1 Hamate. 18-1 Gpba toMHdi. 20-1 GmL 
F9EI BMC -tatabKHaU ip. heartwm H owr 31 oa bwprtiaar II art imannmai al a Bbte 
OduM TanorM Gutimd&iQvl QFSt ShaarOatocTiartdfe 


ttsata ntoimlaniaaalfirHkite W 


b9 KOite mi lyfl Bwi Draita 0( Hart tncTUUurR aart H tarta * ■■■■ Mh tanto ta to 
rttMliv. later 61 0BL etonmera ouL nttnmlBatHRsaai 21 as. etebaUitorv. 7hal& 1*81 at Writ 
1*0 hop, Fm 9MGmMfeCtedtotaUa«r2l ni. taditttaiaiK 11afl.lMiMBnr inrttaeMai* 
totol State a* FteB to to tortray 61 aft eray dm II dul m on ora m 4 >l to 1SL a Rrtte 
Ira te 01 Iota Itatey a on. me on M 21 5ft d a in MM Suite Seta s UdMm tad 
taa.6d.Tbart—nrt1 ilwteimirtJM21oAWitahprtMig«iBBByliy3atanW»totortM 
taw 1 *41 tart Gd FMMrt to mdi nnge 21 no. iMdray o« 1 1 al an cn aMDM UOrt SI) el^ 1 7. 
9tthnd Surt tad Date a) eoutart in0 tap. Gd. JbMK Htbep. smrti tote 41 aal fedw Hot. no 
MU MHlsiita, 2nd dia TS txftnd Plata NgHStaoartl 2m heap. FmTtotaHdflrti*toiD«r2t duL 
rtnlM lies. 5liefa 9bd*dRterBosiaEpMn inrtbcti). Wm. VtertPeee: NdUno* 9 «t 
toteo«2f ort ateito im IIoa Mrt Md &MbctoiStato.MnHd)ifM(pa«<ftrtftWiM 
21 out ad nun roow twj u ml m im mart M kitov. an. to IM. a Gootaodimfl nap. Bo. Cyitac Qasad 
HBdan. bd wg Urt tad oesni by HtniB Htaar FraM at lta«aM2in leap. Hiy IkMMLrtaawi21(uL I 


aaapn M tare to «4 8. Sbehnd Laggnad Oetee i«a A sfeSA tamnoak SMtadat tabipn) 
nttad, hra*qr h bad ora II ml son eta. ran gatag aeq by 71^ Horn One Frt Brtqs a todH* 1«fl ban. fid 
ta n tote CbBd tota iwy Omb «r^l M. una pn mnacM* M titna 3rt d A 3D betad 

I MMrt M Portta i n>4j hta&foOpataSktotaataaov 41 boliUM mar 21 onLiutau Braden I 

Md 1 1. SbdM tote A NaMiy in Iran. BHm Shtarafc RUM nera at ad rart noai ae il an 

BMMyiMllaa.iincBii»|art3«1d&aiMia>ltoi*4itaaiAKdlai4ll»aKBHm 




CH4 


SCOTTISH HXfTABIf GWCflACK STAKES ZYO 

6f£71,565(Bdedared) 

2512 BartBH(2S)mJtaMft-0 L 

1113 RaraaapfllTOJBBryW) J 

281 Bdly1iliKfcaHnan(0)»USn«S-l1 M J tow E 

3 taAtoMtoTOMtannS-U 8 FM* 84 

ii rated to pij Doran 8- n R Bbaa 

414 SdM|»Mi{w)Rf*irJi8-ll 1 K^ra E 

1324 8bMrm«(l3)Bto8-11 “ 


210 TbmdarDnBtoto)R>toni»-11 — . 


BaliMa 5-2 topML 4-1 EdValuA Owl 5-lBerain. 11-2 flaart 7-1 Jos Atotad.ShBvIMnB. 12-1 
Tturrie Dragon. 16-1 StangtaBL 

RU GUK-BatoteCta ip, my ctancallauLaeart add4.no bean) GbckAnteallMaa4dto 51 
&p 2. Gd taMlt lad mer <L lad ntta m pace. 3nJ d 4. 2B brtU toMD d Gootomd a &p 1 GOSR 
BbBF* LaekChanK Ctossip. sartr iMOuntahad >1 ral anoa. edgadrtto mi Ik DD bamUU d Davtar 
9 Me, QFFra JWMbbMb* Wffli iter, my dance owr llalinuaiaqraMi Wdl IBbdWtoMtia 
M 61 art eafiL todte Wh fetor, tad MT 3 IUL oicMari a on. naly. Mi hr B h» Star Fad « 
SMteB to 6d4rt SrttoMwKCrasad leadrt banlittu Mr 11 od. orayaca- 4hdia BbehMItaaR 
dAstnSiGna SR SfaMWMSfeadkdrtrt. lctey2lo«.nai nteM»taWWoBa4lidR 2B 
t rt nd Bwta fa ta 0 B H— te taapaFniItoMrBiatettoBD bate nte s aaara rtw liaid 
17. 20bdMRedS£a ■ Ar»S 9pa GdSA 


4b 1 5f®^* raLTMcaT ^^ CT ^ ZYD 


’5F £14,620 (7 declared) 



-■J ton MB 

Tl 


JBnjrM 

n Tito 8-ii ZZZIZZZZZ. to EddBnr 

MMt-11 — 


soi g ii4002 

502 0 51 

5030 123115 
GB4M 01103 Bad 
BOB (1) 441141 

5K0 12251 SMrtyto 

507 0 40253 THdty<8) 

Batdw 5-?0waE*nd Star. 7-2 StedRDrt 4-1 toe Omni 9-SMFtah 6-1 Henry Hrt14-i 9*iey M. 
18-1 M%. 


R Ham 8-11 

®»r=== 


— R 

0 

R 


SHUNS STAKES 2YD 



iSUtelB-ll 

ObbuiD-H T I 

DitefcB-ii M Hdnrtno 

•CnortmB- IJ _BJMM 


>6f£l 1,528 (20 declared) 

on a 711602 

682 0 533 

663 fe B20 

68% MB 1041 

®5fl7) 450*0 OnaMgeBM 

flB{13| GrtteBtao 

sxrpci D 

ana sssot swoeaei 
are TO 7 Mnorrae 

etoto 5 PerataBay . 

811(12) 154136 Bed CtaprMJ&niy 8-11 

656713 FBrtytanijBftteSB-il 

SB tadUiaBa|to(7)RHmaiB-ll 

000 Alto Btam«MWEa*OfW- . „ 

012113 UBMBtaB«“0)P 5 lifc£l*e8-6 *.totafcy 01 W 

6 Henta anas cat MTanMnsB-ti A Brtto H E 

050 tote* Srt C31U ate B-6 DII «*W £ 

E6I07BBWJSMH^.- - --.CU ter 06 

IZSS4 tartTteeeasiBftoateM g Eatoag* B 

461 Ha tow pi) (MS Ryan B-6 J Back » 




BMte9-2WnaibFNrti.7-lHM'&liean.SbocinaRBiais.8-ii 
10-1 torn to Mne. 12^1 Dnrtp to. toriv Chons 


eg. 9-1 RedOoger. 


1(19 011- 

2» 230166 

3H) 0ECSCQ 

tns> 000150 

5(11) 060003 


PG TIPS PVRAHD BAG HANDICAP 3HI 

51 £15,920 117 declared) 

lCmr*9-7 


Ktartfe a* 



aui) uwjulu teWMmpHWMoiM 

80 3-6050 TMtoteCHTOnBUOlwS^ 


pnBI4agai8-S 

)AP(rBteU8-8 

1 — 8-6 


36050 The tort* W( 

9 TO 21SB6 tartrtf — ^ 

11 TO -51323 Irii tor TO rnlafi JtayB-4 — — - 

ona 3-asi teMsTOWi.0taa8-2 ■ town aa 

on 06131$ Bapaur Stolen (4)R|flUrttoi 8-0 -_.J0dn 87 

033260 hrory^ J* R F" rI-«»R-n ItobaA* SB 


140 033260 twy’aJargW'toTO-q — a « te (3)* BB 

15-483 tortadPaacbShWcFtaheras-O L tton a b 87 

S0 440125 hto jMliftBnMi ___o tomtom* b 

17(0 ooooctotoCMiTOWMflKntor-iO AMtaakB ffi 

■MtaFi-1 Ite M 7-1 Fete Ban. Pam Laic 8-1 Reined. 9-1 Eraser Ifetaem. 10-1 Hpiltay. Its Hay. 






COMMENTARY RESULTS 

YORK 

771 

781 

MUSSELBURGH 

772 

782 

KEMPTON (E) 

773 

783 

LEICESTER (E) 

774 

784 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 
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The Hoddle Affair 


Unfriendly 

fire fails to 

wither 

the coach 


Father and son reunion ... the Cantonas, Eric and Raphael, acknowledge the crowd’s welcome at last night's memorial match for the Munich air disaster PHorosRiWrowwKUMFWEys 

Testimonial match: Manchester United v European XI 

Cantona steps out for a last hurrah 


Vhrek Chaudhary at Old Trafford sees a 
ball-playing French actor bid belated adieu 


H E WAS always better 
at expressing him- 
self with his feet 
than his words, de- 
spite his oddball philosophi- 
cal references to salmon, 
s e a gulls and sardines to ex- 
plain some of the upheavals of 
life. 

Last night Eric Cantona, 
the Manchester United legend 
who abdicated his throne 
without so much as a lap of 
honour or even a farewell to 
his team-mates, returned for 
a final bow and a final few 
words to his adoring fans 


Rugby Union 

English clubs 
may make 
U-turn 
on Europe 


468 days after unceremoni- 
ously slipping out of Old 
Trafford. 

Perhaps only Cantona 
could have got away with it, 
but the man of few words, 
who has not even spoken to 
United’s manager Alex Fergu- 
son since quitting football, at 
last broke his silence. And 
one of United’s most glorious 
sons chose a fitting occasion 
to say goodbye, returning to 
Old Trafford for a match to 
mark the 40th anniversary of 
the Munich air disaster. 

"1 wished to organise this 


game to share with you ail a 
last great moment," he wrote 
in the programme notes. “I 
am very happy the dub gave 
us the opportunity to be all 
t ogether tonig ht 

"I spent here, thanks to 
you, the best moments of my 
career. I know many things 
have been said since I left but 
my presence here tonight 
means much more than all 
these lies.” 

The enigmatic Frenchman, 
who helped United win four 
league titles. Including two 
Doubles, was accompanied by 
his family and a host of 
international stars, invited by 
him to play as a European 
select team against his former 
dub. 


A capacity crowd chanted 
his namp- Many of them were 
wearing T-shirts with his 
photograph and the word 
“Legend” across it, and 
others waved French tri- 
colores printed with the 
words "King Eric”. 

A deafening roar ripped 
through Old Trafiord as he 
ran on to the pitch in a black- 
and-white striped shirt ac- 
companied by his son 
Raphael, who wore a United 
shirt as his father waltzed 
across the turf where he once 
demoralised defenders. 

“Ooh, Aah, Cantona,” the 
crowd chanted. And it did not 
take long before Cantona, 
who captained his Select XL 
to dig deep Into his box of 


tricks. The* crowd cheered 
and applauded; their king was 
back, if only for 90 minutes. It 
did not matter that he was 
turning on the style in a shirt 
that was not red. “He's been 
away for too long.” the sta- 
dium announcer had cried as 
be emerged. 

All proceeds from the game, 
estimated at more than 
£600,000, went to the families 
of the victims of the disaster 
as Old Trafford remembered 
two events that wHL forever 
live in its memory, the horror 
of the air crash and the glory 
of Cantona. 

United won 117 of tile 185 
games they played with him in 
their ranks. But then, in true 
Cantona fashion, the unpre- 


dictable Frenchman an- 
nounced his retirement, claim- 
ing he had lo6t his passion for 


the game and had decided to 
pursue an acting career, 

There he has proved his 
mettle in the British film 
Elizabeth L out later this 
year. Critics given a sneak 
preview said that, in Henry 
vm-style doublet and hose, 
the shaven-headed Cantona 
fits well into a small but 
significant role as Monsieur 


David Lacey hears 
explanation but no 
apologies for lifting 
the lid on World Cup 


G lenn hoddle 
stuck to his guns 

yesterday, but it was 

more a matter of 
cover fire than counterfire as 
the pngignd coach defended 
his decision to publish a per- 
sonal . account . of the 1998 
World Cup, with its revelation 
of Paul Gascoigne's violent 
reaction to being dropped. 

“There is nothing in the. 
book that was meant to be 
confidential,” Hoddle in- 
sisted. "A lot of this has just 
been hyped up, quite frankly. 
It’s not diluted my enthusi- 
asm for the job, not one bit, 
because I don't think the con- 
troversy is justified." 

Hoddle restated his reason 
for describing how Gascoigne 
swore, kicked over a chair and 
smashed a lamp in the team’s 
La Manga hotel when he 
learned he would not be going 
to France. “I was quite happy 
with the version of events I 
gave at the squad announce- 
ment,” be explained, “but Paul 
then came out with his ver-’ 
sion so I had to oome out with 
an honest version myself.’ 

Hoddle has beat shot at 
from aO. sides since extracts 
from the book, to be launched 
tomorrow, appeared in the 
Sun. Three former England 
managers — Terry Venables, 
Graham Taylor and Bobby 
Robson — joined the dxaus of 
criticism aroused not only by 
the Gascoigne business but by 
a public reassertion that Chris 
Sutton had ruled himseff'out 
of foe reckoning; so 

long as HmMte was in charge, 
by snubbing the B team. 

The book also records nod- 
dle's fury with Alex Fergu- 
son, tire Manchester United 
manager, for criticising his 
handling of David Beckh 


le Foix, French ambassador 
to the English court. 

nantrma has a Iso finished 
fuming his first lead role in' 
Mookie, a French-language 
film in which he plays 
former boxer who befriends < 
talking chimpanzee. 


Paul Rees 


I T IS a soap opera which has 
been threatening to go on 
longer than the Forsyte Saga, 
but rugby followers In Eng- 
land and Wales should today 
know what the new season’s 
fixture-lists for their favour- 
ite clubs will look like. 

Until now it has been a 
guessing game. Will there be 
an Anglo-French Cup? A Brit- 
ish League? An Allied Dunbar 
Premiership One with Cardiff 
and Swansea pencilled in? 
Will the English clubs take 
part in Europe? Will Cardiff 
and Swansea remain in foe 
Welsh system? 

Even though the Welsh 
campaign starts on Saturday 
week and the English season 
seven days later, there have 
been several questions about 
foe structure of the coming 
season in the two countries 
but no answers. That should 
change today when Brian 
Baister. the chairman of the 
Rugby Football Union's man- 
agement board, meets his 14 
leading clubs. 

The clubs called for the 
meeting after gathering yes- 
terday, some delegates in 
London and others In New- 
castle, to consider the impli- 
cations of the final refusal of 
the English and Welsh unions 
to sanction the creation of a 
British League this season. 

Cardiff and Swansea had 
until yesterday to sign a loy- 
alty agreement with the WRU 
or face being thrown out of all 
Welsh-backed competitions, 
but the deadline was extended 
for the third time In less than 
a week. Cardiff were in con- 
stant discussions with the 
WRU yesterday. 

Bolster has been adamant 
that the RFtI will notallow its 
chibs to play Cardiff and 
Swansea in a series of 
scheduled friendlies to coin 
cide with Allied Dunbar 
Saturdays. 

There was a suggestion last 
night that foe English Clubs, 
anxious to have a fixture-list 
which extends beyond their 
own league and cup, were 
considering returning to 
Europe for a year in return 
for a promise of a British 
League and a reorganised 
European tournament next 
season. 


United expected to make 
third attempt for Yorke 


Don Beet 


M 


ANCHESTEK United 
are expected to make 
a third attempt to 
sign the Aston Villa striker 
Dwight Yorke before 
tomorrow's Champions 
League signing deadline. 

United have failed with 
bids of £8 million and 
£10 million and Villa keep 
insisting on £16 million for 
the Trinidad and Tobago 
international. 

Yorke has two years left 
on bis Villa contract but 
has refused a new deal 
which would have made 
him the highest paid player 
in the club’s history. He has 
made it clear that he wants 
to join United, but only be- 
fore the deadline for regis- 


Results 


Football 

WORTHINGTON CUP 
First round, second leg 

Saataran 


. «» 

Fjortotl 35 

van Oar Loan 42 
EadanSfl 
Brantford (0) 3 
Bains 57 
Oanmy 59 
OnrKj 89 

— * le w tH * 

Payton 42 
5,453 

(BBS- 2-6) 

Cardiff (0) t 
EcMwrdt 88 
2JB3B 

(aw?-)) 

CortMa 10)0 
2.108 
(OOO-tMJ 
Chottar (0)2 
Smtoi 62 
Sol Wars 82 (ogl 
(■og- 4-3) 

ChoM ar fl a l d W) g 
Reaves 51 
Holland 82 
Ca W t H nr 111 3 
D Gregory >2. 90 IS pens) 
Abrahams * 

(«Wl 3-4) 

Crows (7/ 2 
Jack 31. 7B 
[bw.mj 
O a fag han»(0)O 
3.417 
(OSS: 0-2) 
lm»Mi(3) 6 
Terteco 30 
Holland 31 

SbKMotf 43; Mafloa SO 
MaaenBT 

Uwdn C (0) O B 

IIW 
(■9* 1-2) 

— u * n « f d( 0 ) i 
Clarita 77 
U>8S 3-*l 
Oxford Old (I) 1 
WhaWt 25 
(aw 4-6) 


« CTO 
7.978 


CTO 

4.564 

law *-2> 

Burr (1)0 
D-Joflo 45 
Daws 51. Armstrong 70 
UatthowfiTO 


IjM( 1)3 
Gray 37. Evars 48 
UbLoran 70 


tering players for the 
Champions League. 

Colin Cooper is discuss- 
ing personal terms with 
Middlesbrough after Not- 
tingham Forest accepted a 
£2.5 million bid for the for? 
mer England centre-half. 
The 31-year-old started his 
career with Boro before 
moving to Millwall and 
then to the City Ground. 

The Middlesbrough man- 
ager Bryan Robson is also 
ofroeicing out the 22 -year- 
old Ecuador striker Bmi- 
liano Bey, currently in Ar- 
gentina with Boca Juniors. 

The Southampton de- 
fender John Beresford win 
today find out whether his 
season is over after only six 
minutes’ action. He was 
carried off with a serious 
knee injury on Sunday. 


Hiller 11 
MeLougMon 25 (pan) 
AKMI53 
low 8-3) 

H nchrtf pi) O 
1.897 
long; 0 - 2 ) 

5S5?5b ^ 1 

(“Sff- 1-*) 

<W a t ob w ? (2) A 

Evans 38, 45 (2 pans), 43 
Joining 89 



CT* 



_ i(01 1 
Biaiar 60 (pen) 
6J1T 


Bull 14.35.78 
KWM«.74 


>«3) * 


Brown 20 
StaUard62 


( 11 * 


(0)0 
13,290 
(WH) 

CT® 
£475 
(ago: 3-2) 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE CUP 
Third round 

CTO 


3.749 


4,883 


St 


1 ( 8)0 



(0)1 
Itane 90 
asrdi* 
HtfBM 
Tetofl 70 (og) 

S O 
01 


Cheltenham 0 HWnaa- 
tort 0 : Doncaster 0 Southport 1; Famtoor- 
cjugft 2 Forest Gm 2; Hereftx'd 1 LoskTnC: 
Monetises 3 Borrow 2 Norvmch 1 WS- 
tforml I*w th RusMsn 8 0 3 Welling 1; 
Tettoni 0 Honoring 2; Woking 1 Dover 2) 
Ysovfl 1 Kingston) an 3. 

POKTMS IK— j Piroiif P Md a r 
Everton 1 Darby 1. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
FM UrMnuj Arsons! 4 Catehestsr 0; 
Tocsntuia 1 West Ham a 

Rugby Union 

TOUR MATCH: Munster 48 Morocco 17. 
cun Pontypridd <4 ErSfOurflh 13. 

Golf 

WORLD ftAHXSNOfc Top SO (US unless 
statad): 1. T Woods I1.48pfe bvk 2, E Bs 


The 20-year-old striker 
Matt Jansen, who has inter- 
ested Manchester United, 
Aston Villa and Southamp- 
ton. has decided to stay at 
Crystal Palace and yester- 
day signed a six-year con- 
tract worth an initial 
£ 6,000 a week. 

Ian Culverbouse, the for- 
mer Tottenham and Nor- 
wich defender, has joined 
Brighton. 

Neville Southall, the for- 
mer Everton goalkeeper 
capped 92 times by Wales, 
was yesterday, as expected, 
unveiled as Doncaster's 
new signing. He will play 
for the Conference dub on 
a game-by-game basis. 

Bruce Grobbelaar. the 
former Liverpool and Zim- 
babwe goalkeeper, is set to 
sign for Chesham. 


ISA) 10.05; 3. M O'Moar a 9J)K 4, D Lore III 
a 73, & D Duval a» A M Price (Zim) fUXt 
7. C Montgonwrta (GS) 6.76; S, G Norman 
(Aua) 637: 9. L Westwood 108) 735; 10. F 
Couples 780: 11. P Ml dd agon 7.74; 12. V 
Singh (FIJI) 7.28: 13. m OaH (Japan) B9i; 
14. J Furyk 643: 15. J PomovBi (Swe) 6£9) 
18. S Hoch 651: 17, J Leonard 5.60; is. T 
Lehman 5.74; ta. M CafcareccNfl 5.54,- SO, 
T WaOron 553. 

Tennis 

ATP BmBWATKMAL lOWHAHNT 

(Now Haven. Connecticut). rtArowtO 
Oral (US) hi S Dosed 0) (Cz) 6-3, 8-8; A 
M .dvidmr (U hr) U E Eritch (lar) 7-6. 6-3; 
R NMfcr (Gar) w N Escude (Pr) 4-e. 

6- 4, 6-3: H Uny (lav) bt G Canos [Arg) 

7- 6. 6-3; N Kiefer (Gar) bt L Burggmufler 
(Gar) 6-3, 6-3: H Okny (Arg) bt D vacate 
(CzaJ 5-3 roc L U awllt lAus) bt S Sorg- 
alan (Aim) M. 6-t; m W mAfc.g trm (U5) 
bt S Larsau (Can) 6-4. 6-4: 4 min ri nh 
(Hath) bi N LapedBI (Ecu) 6-4. 6-3: B UK- 
rads (Cz) bt J Bandiaz ISp) B-1. B-l. D 
Van PulnwiliuM" (Nath) bt I Heuboroor 

(Don) M D Prta- 
(USI ML 
(Ays) to 


Uef a cups rejig 
U 


(Sorttz) 6-4 rec K 

ooil (Gar) 7-a. 6-4; j 
R0U7 (Fr) 6-2. 6-2: T W' 

M-K GooUnar (Gar) 3-6. 6-4. 6-3: J Van 
Lett— (Nath) tn J Alonso (Sp) 6-4. 6-2: V 
5 Hm*I (hr M A Ra tfm ao cr i (Ger) 6-2. 
6-a 

ATP RCA CHAMPlOltSHWl (lltdlanapo- 
9a): M reuadi D Wbeatn (US) W T 
Dene (US) 6-7, 7-5, 6-1: T Haas (Ger] be F 
Vicente (Sp) 7-6. 8-5 W BmH (ZUn) trt B 
Karttadwr (Gar) 8-1. 3-6. 7-6: T Martin 
(US) Bt W McGuire (US) 6-3. 6-4: M P W p 
pom* (Aua) bt G Stafford (SA) 8-3. fr* 
PkhntNa (Sp) MVSpadaa(US) 7-6. 7-8. 
P Cheat (Sp) bt M M Brtd Bln (US) 6-3. 6-2 
D Mb ea t en (US) W T Don! (US| 8-7. 7-6. 
6-1. 

LTA WS MASTERS (Havant J. S*Mad 
round: R Manta (Swttt) bt R Matnoaon 
(GB) 6-4. 6-4; P Hand (OBJ M J Delgado 
(GS) 9-3, fr-*; A r at un (GB) bt J Karr 
(Aug) 6-3, 7-6; O F r — l ov e (SB) M B Caa- 
aalgna (Pr) 6-4, 6-4; Q Hrona (Bell M V 
Srtymafi ISA) 2-6. 6-3. B-2 : A Oi nmahi 
IPah) M r Spink* (08) 64. 7-6; M too 
i_GB)Jit 0 8ap»kttd (GB) 7-S. 3-6, 6-3: L 


6-4. 


i IQS) « J Davidson (GB) 64. 4-e, 

(Montreal. Can): 
Mian (Can) bt N 
Prat (Aua) 7-6. 6-S, B Van Roaet (Bell bt 
J NetaOy (Can) 6-4. 6-2: B i B Aaot a n v 
(Rw) bt M Oremons (NMn) 6-L 6-3. X 
Hnti nni liwu bt N Sawanetsu (Japan) 6-4. 
6-3; ■ Vents (Van) bt A Msu rearm (Fr) 

6- 3. fr-4; ft PBnoUca (Av^ M R Grande (H) 
fr-1. 6-1; T S ay dm (US) H A Millar (US) 

7- 5, 6-a N tank! (Fr) w S Cacic (US) 
4-6, 6-4. s-2; A Bnpbrnn* (Japan) bt N 


EFA's executive com- 
mittee is to discuss rad- 
ical changes to its three 
European club competitions 
this mouth in an attempt to 
combat the threat of a break- 
away Super League. 

Manchester United and 
Arsenal confirmed they had 
been involved in talks about 
joining a league to start in 
2000. The proposals upset foe 
Football Association and the 
Premier League and the Fifa 
president Sepp Blatter urged 
dubs to “hold fire” on Super 
League discussions. 

Now foe general secretary 
ofUefa, Gerhard Algner, alms 
to placate the top European 
clubs and has hinted at 
change. “Uefe's route to the 
future is based on consulta- 
tion and co-operation,” he 
said. "There is no need for 
any dub to sign an agreement 
which it might regret” 

Plans could mean increas- 
ing the cumber of teems in 


Dodiy (Fr) 7-6. 7-6; F MM (Arg) be P 
BehmOv (Stritr) 6-4. 6-3; A Praator |US) 
bt J HaUtfr-Oacugls IP) 6-0. 5-7. 7-6; Y 
~ ■ ■ (k«do) bt 8-Ting Wang (Tail 6-3. 

‘ • (Rom) bt 


6-1; R Drogoofr (Rom)' bt A-G Sdot (Fr) 
6-3. 7-8. F U (CNN) M A Oochaunw«al- 
lerat (Fr) B-6. 7-6; M sm (Sp) m A 
Smashnova (lari 1-6. 7-6. 6-% I Ra)o5 
(Cro) or 8 Paulin <Aut) 9-3, 9-U v kw 
P O Me rort (Sp) bt C Rubin CUS1 5-7. 6-4. 
6 - 2 . 

Basefsan 

AMERICAN LBAQURi Clevaland 4 
Tampa Bay 3; Balflmoro 3 Mlnnosom 2; 
Kansas City i Ny Yankees 7: Anaheim 7 
CMcago WS 2: OMdana 2 Toronto *t Soot- 
Ha 3 Detroit 1. Po M poao * Boston v 


NATIONAL UEAGUCf Philadelphia 4 
Houston 0; Arizona 6 Montreal 1. 

VY Mofa v Gotorwto. 


Chess 


_ J Plashes I Eng) X R Bumotr (US) & 
D Kopec (US) D K 6MhSdran 0nd) 1; B 
Kretman (VIS) X P Szokaiy [Hun) fc T wi- 
larthPeowon (free) 1 M Houaka (Eng) 8. 
Hginirl Mbaoi A DunnlngBxi (Eng) 8 HR- 
tarp-Perason Ht. SoshHdran 8 Kretman £ L 
Kautroan (US) X Plaskatt X MM oro Hli- 
tarp-p em oon 7; SeaMidran. Plaahatt. KroL 
man 6X Bidki. Houod Bdtt 6 Knott 
(Eng) 7 R Polltser (Eng) ft K kfah (Eng) X A 
~ “ Dud Hm A Whteiey 


Shall (Ind) X 
(Eng) 0 Matt 1; P Geovghkxi (Eng) Q Knob 
tb, Knott 7. Matt has 


1. Lgidra 

roaeftod tM norm. Knoll mods UET2. 

Crown Green Bowls 

WATERLOO! Foot*, ram* M WMng- 

loa [Hartford) bt L Haytor (Blrmingnam) 
81 - IB; T >Hf*ww (Kaifltiley) w j Bicft- 
ardoon (3talMorth) 2V-T9; J Laos (Watton- 
te-Oale) M u Lynch (Bootle) zi-10; m aK 
man (Pudaey) bt I Walton (StanonQ TM* 
P WBson [Lymam) br K Campbell (Bir- 
mingham) 21-14; N MM (Wigan) bt A 
tang (Hyde) 21 -IS D BmM (Pemba* 
ton) bt A Coofeson (Preston) 21-15; I 
O rea dhf s t (Maodasfleld) til J Baricro 
(Wigan) 21-14; J BatKer (Hindley Green) 
bt J Clarke (Tetfard) 21-14; S Cave 
(Hogmon) bt 1 Pemftabury (Bolton) 21-13; 
P R Bntea Warrington) bt M LAseh (War- 
ton! 21-17 

Cycling 

TOUR du LtasouSMi nret stage (U- 
moges to Aubusson; 170km): 1. C Rlnaro 
(Fr) Comb dhr 40mln 40s ec, 2. F Bouyw 
(Fr) La Frangalse das Jeux at leas 3. F 
Delelande (Fr)Equlpa da Francs: 4,ALan- 
goila (Fr) CrodU Agricole; 9. 8 JoOeb (US) 


the Champions League from 
24 to 32 and merging the Cup 
Winners’ Cup and Uefa Cup. 

Liverpool are interested in 
signing foe AIK Stockholm 
and Sweden defender Johan 
Mjallby. 

Nelson Vivas played his 
first game for Arsenal yester- 
day and looked the defensive 
part The Argentinian played 
at right-back as the reserves 
beat Colchester 4-0 and his 
colleague Steve Bould said: 
“He has tile skill to suggest he 
is a really class player. 1 bad 
no problems playing along- 
side him.” 

The "Frenchman Philippe 
Troussier is to be offered a 
two-year contract to coach 
Japan. The 43>year-old 
coached South Africa at the 
World Cup finals. 

The Le Havre and France 
striker Cyrihe Pouget has 
been banned for six months 
after testing positive for Nan- 
drolone, a proscribed drug. 


Cofldte: ft J Durant! (Fr) Csaino; 7. G MaJg- 
nan (Fr) Mutual ia SttnafM area: B. T Lobar 
(Pr) equips as Franca; 9. G Bouvard (Fr) 
Casino: 10. L Desbtons (Fr) Coacfis all 
name Dm*. 


Fixtures 

(7 JO Lsiiesa kttted) 

Football 

.WORTHINGTON CUPl First mind, 
■ ■Ba n d fags Brighton v Northampton {1-4} 
(7.46); Mon C v Notts Co (2-0) (7.46): Mill- 
wall v Birmingham (0-2) (7.46); Sisks v 
Mocdosflefd (1-3) (7 AS). 

SCOTTISH UUUHIB CUPi TMrd rerouk 
Alnlrla v Cable (60): Haarts v Ratttu WbW- 
nlan v Aberdeen (9.0): Boas County vDw>- 

Ooe um. 

FAI MATKJHAL LBAOUB CUPt B mo B o a 

54 Fanad Utd v Sligo Rvrs ( 6 J 0 ); Finn 
Harps » Carry C. BaaRaw C: Alhtona Th v 
Llmartck PC. a aaMn w Dt Loogtord Tn v 
Monaghan LIU. 

POHTRO LEAGUE (7.0 uni on stand); 
FM DMriani Coventry v Port Vais: OW- 
ham v ukSGesbrough; Shed Wad v Bama- 
le y, Tranmaro v BorrUsy (7. IS); West Bfwn 
v t tooe n a BhMro Blackpool v 

Scarborough; Uncoin v Bradtoro c (2jE»: 
Wroxhom « Rotharham; vortt v Shrews- 
bury. Third DMAbb Bury v Wigan KJIT. 
Hal rax v CarHalo; Hull v DarHnmon (2X): 
Rochdale v Hartlepool (2.0): Scumhorpa w 
Chaster. 

AVOW INSURANCE COMBMATKHBl 
FMt DMsIoro Barnel v Swindon; Boum*- 
mouto v Gl [foghorn (Zflh Chariton v Nor- 
wich (TJQ: Oxtord y Paterixtrough; South- 
ampton * Crystal Palace : Weoord * 
Cemijrtdge; Wycombe v Asrsmouth (2J3). 
mnNuuESi Luton xi v Kuwait NsUonal 
XI (2J3|; Shelbowna « Leeds. 

Cricket 

BRITANNIC ASSURAKCa COUNTY 

( 1 T.D; tour days): Mra- 


in France. .Hoddle feels his 
biggest mistake was In' leav- 
ing behind Eileen Drewery, 
his lhith-heallng guru; others 
might argue that -not intro- 
ducing Michael Owen earlier 
was the bigger blunder. 

At Bisham yesterday, as 
HodcOe's players completed a 
get-together before he an- 
nounces foe squad for the 
opening European Champion- 
ship qualifier in Sweden a fort- 
night on Saturday, the Eng- 
land coach underwent an. hour 
of hostile questioning from 
reporters who feel alienated 

from the international scene. 

Limited access to players, 
Hoddle’s refusal to announce 
England sides until shortly be- 
fore iricfc-nff. and disinforma- 
tion over frmm selection and 
Injuries have helped sharpen 
foe critical knives. But if the 
journalists sought satisfaction 
yesterday they were disap- 


wcddle gud David Uayies. 
the Football Association s di- 
SrfOT ofpubUc affairs and a 

former television JounaUst 

who ghosted the book, 
reminded those who ques- 
tioned the ethics of writing 
such a hook whlle still m 
charge of England that R?b- 
sanhad done as much after 
the 1986 World Cup. True 

SmSTbut Robson ’s^press 

relations were so open that by 
the time his diaries were pub- 
lished there was not much 
more to reveal. , 

Hoddle’s England are about 
as media-friendly as the 
Home Office. In two weeks 
foe media party win fi> to 
Stockholm in a different 
plane and from a different air- 
nort to the England squad. 

“The press are always 
foiniring I*m trying to hide 
tiie team from them.” Hoddle 
protested yesterday, “but that 
is not the case. I don t want 
the opposing manager to 
Know my team: that has al- 
ways been my No. l reason 
for not announcing it early. 

True, most national 
coaches delay announcing 
their teams until the day of a 
mateh But Robson usually 
revealed his line-up on the 
eve of games and he lost only 
one qualifier in eight years as 
TSngignri manager, quite apart 
from reaching a World Cup 
semi-finaL 

Hoddle believes that the ma- 
jority of the public are still 
with him and that the reaction 
tofris book would have been 
less critical bad England won 
foe World Cup. It Is difficult to 
argue with that, yet he still 
does not seem to realise that, 
in same eyes, after working so 
hard to protect his squad from 
me dia intrusion he has been 
guilty of double standards 
whm an extract from his book 
appears under the headline 
Gaaza TYasbed My Room. 

Nowhere does the book ac- 
tually say this in so many 
words, any more than Holmes 
ever uttered the phrase “Ele- 
mentary, my dear Watson]'. 
But Hoddle, like Holmes, is 
stuck with tt 



Hoddle . . . Tionest version* 


Boxing 


Vasquez stablemate for Harried as 
Warren seeks world domination 


OurtMRi v Lancashire. 

GtouBOBaarahlre. Cgfotoni 
Kw v Worcestershire, 
tarehlra * Midi) I a* ax. Hart* 


NonrismptansMre « Wanahtahlm. Traat 
Nottbttfta/nsttfre v Surrey. 


taw Somerset * Darbyttilra. 

SecONB » CMP (11.0; Ihrea daya); 
Otrbts DarfeysMre r S omarest Tib* 
WbMwt Ouritam w Ham. Bito mii GlflueoB- 
torewra v SugstoL ClMBiiwa NoUng- 
tamsMre * Lancwnlm. " 
Warwickshire v Surrey. Onbenlin 
Worcestershire * Esau. Yarta Yortahlrt v 
Nomama 


ANGEL VASQUEZ, the 
/vAmerlcan boxer 
regarded, as the biggest 
threat to Naseem Hamed’s 
hopes of unifying the world 
featherweight titles, has 
joined H&med in Frank 
Warren’s Sports Network 
stable. 

The British promoter has 
also signed the South Afri- 
can Francois Botha and the 
Mexican Marco Antonio 
Barrera. 

Vasquez Is undefeated, 
with 13 knockouts in Ids 15 
flights, and Is the USBA 
champion. Botha, known as 
“The Great White Buffalo”, 
is the mandatory chal- 
lenger to the winner of the 
heavyweight title fight be- 
tween Evander HoiyCLeld 
and Vaughn Bean, and Bar- 


rera at 24 has had 45 fights 
and nine world title chal- 
lenges and. Is set to fight Ri- 
chie Wanton for the vacant 
WBO world super-bantam- 
wedgbt title. 

“I’ve always said that my 
ambitions lie in expanding 
Into the rest of the world,” 
said Warren. “These three 
fighters are all top quality 
and. show that we are seri- 
ous about becoming the 
premier force In world box- 
ing. 1 hope all three will 
shortly be able to show the 
British fans their skills.’* 

Mfice Tyson’s application 
to return to bcodng will he 
decided in Las Vegas on 
September 9 by the five-man 
panel which stripped him of 
his licence after he bit off 
part of Holyfteld’s right ear. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

09066 16 86 + 
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Cricket 

Paul Weaver bones up on the weary South Africans who are relieved to be going home at last 


Dog day afternoon for tourists 


T HERE Is a theory that 
pets adopt the quirky 
personal! tes of their 
owners, and vice 
versa, and that if dogs would 
only live longer they would 
eventually have us emerging 
from some muddy water with 
a stick between our teeth and 
cocking a leg every time we 
passed a lamp-post 
We " see partners of some 
elderly marriages merging 
towards an accommodating 
hybrid, finishing each other’s 
Jokes and sometimes their 
meals, communicating with 
little more than a nod and a 
half- mil e, a wink or intimacy 
and a glance of contempt 
At Edgbaston yesterday 
there were clear signs that 
the cricketers of England and 
South Africa had been seeing 
for too much of each other 
through this long and grimly 
unremitting summer. There 
was even a hint of role rever- 
sal, as in that wonderful Vic- 
torian novel Vice Versa, by 


FAnstey, in which Mr Bulti- 
tude and his schoolboy son 
Dick change places, with 
often hilarious results. 

In the Geld England were 
noisy,, chirpy and combative. 
South Africa, meanwhile, had 
stolen England's more tradi- 
tional clothes: they were a 
team of polite losers and were 
heading home. They won yes- 
terday's match but the fact 
that they Called to qualify for 
tomorrow’s final on net run- 
rate summed up their bitterly 
disappointing tour. It was 
fate’s last giggle at their 
expense. 

So often we have seen Eng- 
land as we ’saw South Africa 
yesterday, mooching around 
on some foreign field, beads 
down, kicking the turf with a 
silent, sullen oath, counting 
the hoars to their flight home 
tomorrow, cursing potty um- 
pires and the desperate un- 
fairness of life in general. 

South Africa know they 
were marginally the stranger 


side In the Test series,’ and 
their weary limbs spoke the 
body larigiiagw of frustration 
most eloquently. The En gland 
players, meanwhile, appeared 
to be in the mood to crack 
open a few bottles of Castle 
over a beach braaL The voice 
of Alec - Stewart boomed 
throughout South Africa’s in- 


Scoreboard 


nings. “Bowled, Croftyf’ and" 
“Well done the legend of Edg- 
baston". Directed at Mick 

Knight, presumably. 

It was almost a relief when 
the South Africans behaved 
the way they are supposed to. 
When Stewart got out Shaun 
Pollock gdve him a few blunt 
parting words, although Stew- 


soura AFRICA 

Q Kirsten c Stowart b Gough . 

M jRRItkM few b Gough 

D J Culllnan b Gough . 


io 

. TO 

JNRhodnc Smart bMuHafly IS 

■WjCronJoltJWbCroO SI 

J H Kami h Austin IS 

6 M Poll oc* notout _ SS 

P L Symcow b MulMly SI 


IS 


TM V Boucher not au 
Extras [Ui9.wS.nb3. 

Toil (Tor r.SGavan),. 


MdsUm 23 23.73, 14a ICO, 172, 
341. 

DM mat ban A A Donald. M Heyward. 
BauSsgi Gough 10-1-43-3; Martin 
9-0-47-0: Auetin 1 0-0-41-1; Mudmty 

9- 0-33-2; Hod looks 2-0-23-0; Craft 

10- 0-49-1. 

'JW Holder and <3 Sharp. 


N V Knight b Symcox . 

AD Brawn run aw . 


14 

O 

"fA J Stewart c Rhodes b Pollock S7 

G A hQcfc c Symcax OCranfe 04 

N hfcoasln c S b Crania 1 

A J HoWOBka b 3ym 


R D B C»ft c Rhodes b flintist 
□ Austin b I 


D Qough km b Pottock — 

PJ Martin a CranJab Donato — 

A D Mid la By not out 

Extras (Hj7.wti.nbt) 


Total (4flS overs). 
3tB.313.217. 


10 

15 

1 

1 

IS 

. 230 


48. 181. 170. 180. IBS. 


Donald 9-1-41-3; Potkx* 

03- 0-00-2: Kallla 4-o-M-O; Heyward 

4- 0-35-0; Symcox 10-0-40-2; Cronfo 
10-0-43-2: nitdm s-o-o-t. 

by 14 non. 


art returned them with inter- 
est, the way England re pining 
not always have. 

The crowd cheered Eng- 
land, because they were wear- 
ing the right coloured doth-, 
ing, but at the same time 
must have empathised with a 
tired and forlorn South Af- 
rica. Two players in particu- 
lar had the crowd's sympathy. 

Allan Donald, the champion 
fast bowler of Orange Free 
Stale, Warwickshire and the 
world, has been magnificent 
through the summer but had 
bowled poorly in the opening 
•Pest on this ground. Apart 
from next year's World Cup 

he ltnlflruly tn ha fiwi a gain 

in international cricket in 
Britain. 

Pollock, of Natal and War- 
wickshire, has failed to push 
his claims to be recognised as 
the world’s leading all- 
rounder. Certainly those lav- 
ish comparisons with Garry 
Sobers, made by the coach 
Bob Woolmer at the start of 


the tour, appear as wide of the 
target as a Moraantau Hay- 
ward delivery. .. 

But if .South Africa , as a 
whole looked ready for home 

and were not at their competi- 
tive best this could hardly be 
said of Jonty Rhodes, the bit- 
part player who leaves as a 
star. He produced: fielding 
yesterday which took the 
breath from even those of us 
who have been gazing at him. 
open-mouthed all summer. 

“He’s brilliant bat he can't 
hit the stumps the way Colin 
Bland did 30 years ago," 
everyone said. Well, he threw 
them down twice yesterday, 
wnwiHnnally . On the first. OO 
rasiffm he ran .out Alistair 
Brown by a country mile and 
the Surrey batsman did. not 
bother with the third umpire. 
Just kept running, towards the 
pavilion shaking his head. At 
that moment Sky TV broke 
fbr an insurance commercial 
and “Accident victim?" filial 
the screen. 


European Athletics Championships 



Young guns 
of Britain 
blast from 
their blocks 

Duncan Mackay sees the 1 00 metres trio 
get into their stride at the Nep Stadium 


L inford Christie 
may have gone but 
Britain's grip on the 
European 100 metres 
title looks firm after a trio of 
young sprint hopefuls all per- 
formed impressively on the 
opening day of the champion- 
ships in the Nep Stadium in 
Budapest yesterday. 

The Belgrave duo Darren 
Campbell and Dwaln Cham- 
bers and Coventry’s Marlon 
Devonish all looked in a differ- 
ent league to the rest of the 
Continent by cruising through 
the opening two rounds, set- 
ting the three fastest times in 
the second, as they sought to 
keep the title in British bands 
after Christie's three succes- 
sive wins. 

The British champion 
Campbell, lured back into the 
sport from non-league football 
after Christie gave him the 
opportunity of working with 
him, coasted to victory in 
both his races, recording 
io.40sec in the first and 10.26 
in the second. 

There were shades of his 
former mentor from the 24- 
year-old afterwards as he 
stripped to the waist as soon 
as he crossed the line and 
jogged past the waiting televi- 
sion and radio crews. ‘Tm 
primed and ready to ex- 
plode.” he said. 

Chambers, a client of Chris- 
tie's management group, ran 

10.28 in the first round as he 
eased up to finish second to 
the Greek sprinter Haralam- 
bos Papadias. The 30-year-old. 
the world junior record 
bolder, ran 10-26 in the next 
round, slowing In the last 20 
metres to eyeball Poland's 
Marein Nowak in the next 
lane. 

The 22-year -old Devonish.. 
the winner of the Nivea Sprint 
Series challenge this summer, 
gave Britain realistic hopes of 
an unprecedented clean sweep 
by winning his heats in 10.38 


Rugby League 


and 1028 respectively. In the 
secondbe left the 1994 silver 
medallist Gelr Moen, of Nor- 
way. trailing in his wake by 
two metres. 

Lt may be the sprinters to 
whom Britain now looks Tor 
success but there was a 
reminder of past middle-dis- 
tance glory days when all 
three runners qualified for the 
final of the 1500m. It is the 
first time- that has happened 
In a major championship 
since 1986 when Steve Cram 
and Sebastian Coe finished 
first and second in this event 
in Stuttgart 

The final tomorrow prom- 
ises to be a battle between 
Britain and Spain. John 
Mayock and Tony Whiteman 
finished second and third 
respectively in their semi- 
final. won by Reyes Estevez, 
and Matthew Yates was third 
in his behind Fennin Cacho 
and Andres Diaz. 

"Middle distance hasn't let 
the country down this time," 
said Yates. “Three Brits in 
the final Just like the old days 
when 1 started.” 

Mayock was boosted by a 
good-luck message from his 
father, currently recovering 
from a triple heart-bypass op- 
eration in Sheffield. “If l can 
go through an operation like 



Qualified success . . . Matthew Yates heads fora place In the 1600m final, where he will be Joined by Tony Whiteman and 
John Mayock. Diane Modahl, No. 468 top left, squeezed into the next round of the 800m majn photograph; mark Thompson 


this then you can win a 
medal," it said. 

Jon Brown, a former York- 
shire Schools team-mate of 
Mayock, finished fourth in the 
10,000m after a brave effort in 
the stifling hot conditions. But 
he had no answer when Anto- 
nio Pinto, twice a winner of 
the London Marathon, surged 
with 10 laps to go. 


Results from Budapest 


loom Hral rand | qualifiers tor second 
round): Heat It 1, M Nowak {Pol) ID-Mwe; 
Z S THU III) 1037.3. A Marcouflldos (C/p) 
10 37; 4, E Saelarstool (Nor) 10.45. to 1. 14 
Downtth (GB) 1038. 2. S Call (Fr) 10.57, 3, 
F Scutari Ml 1053. «. R Nam«i (MuM 
iQ.B1.3i 1. G Moen (NOT) 1038; 2 N Gtdms 
iFrj 1047: 3. T RWonpdu (Pin) 1147; 4, U 

Acmaa (Slovak] ID 4#. 4 , I. a CwopMII 
(GB) 10 40; 2. M KnyvransM (Pel) I0JI; 3. 
A Ganavolls (Gr| 1032 4. A Dovcal (Ukr) 
1358. 8* 1. C Pnpodias (Or) 1027. Z D 
Chamws |GB| 1028. 3, A Pwwinaiortkly 
iRusj 10X5: 4. m GyuMI (Km) 10X7. 0> 1. 
D Dodo (SaM2) to 3B; Z O Dobra (Hud) 
10.45. 3. J Ere gam (Nor) 1048. a. R Oguz 
(Tut) 1049 

1 WHMR S end. ( tea l 1: 1. R EslBvaz <Sp) 
3 41-W; S. J Ma rock |GB| 341.68; a. A 
Whllpifian (GB) 341.71; 4, R Silva (For) 


3.41.87 Su Mlna l 2, 1. F Cache (SP) 
33352; Z A Diaz (Sp) 33865: 3. M Yaws 
— 33397; 4. B Zorfco (Cm) 13331; 3 V 


(Bus) 339 AS: 3 R Stonzct (CWl 

3.3957; 7. N Bruton (Ire) 3335ft 3 A 
CtioMiemaiti (Fr) 338.73. . 
lOyOODOB 1, A Pinto (Por) Z743R Z D 
Baumann (G«1 Z7.Sti.75; 3. S Frank* (OeO 
2738.93 . 

400m hi mdtam Hrat l»«* IQUBUHert 
lor samkAnala): Hmt 1, i. S Dtagana (Fr) 
48 J0. 2. V ZnAjInov (UoO 49.5ft 3, V SWi- 
48 .03 DU m>8 w4ll|i 3 A 
(GB) 5391. » 1. P JftraiS- 
nnmH (Pol>4B.47;3 j COCO (Ft) 49S7;3. F 
Mon (It] 4933. DM oat imalUji 7. C Raw 
Hnaon (08) 51.11. Si t.CSJIva (Por) 49 00. 
S, J Muztii. (Cl) 4a. IS; 3 P Gray (GB) 49.16; 
4. T Goiter (Gw) 48.25 1 3 D Kafta (Frj 
40.74:6. D JufWc (Cra) 4928; 7, T McGuirt 
Ora) 49 02. 4i 1. n Mosncftenko (Rue) 


The Portuguese runner 
gradually wore his opposition 
down, finally breaking away 
from the German duo of Ste- 
phane Franke and Dieter Bau- 
mann in the last two kilo- 
metres to win in 27min 
48.64sec. It was a master class 
in tactics which Britain's 
Paula Radcllffe would be well 
advised to study for her race 


5030: Z T Bed! (Hun) 5357; 1 L. OttOZ (It] 
5033 

XOfem mBc 1. 1 Markov (Rus) 1£1.1D: 2, 
A Padotovo (Lay 1:2125; 3. F Fernanda* 
(So) 12139; *. A Erm (Gw) 12133; 5. S 
Otwnfc (Hun) 12312. 


— tat li i; Z Plntushevioh 

(IAr) 11.06; 2. O Ekk (Rue) 1138; 3. F Bon- 
guo (Fr) iiAi: 4, l Joreim (Por) li <7;3, B 
Rortmoief (Ber) 1130. as 1. 1 Prhralowi 
(Rus) H22: Z. P Pendanwa (Bui) 11.2c 3, 
O SMI l» (Fr) 11.49. * 1. C Arron (Fr) 
11 W, 3, N Sahvnnlkova (Btr) 1135; a. A 
Kravchenko (Ukr) 1139. 4r 1. E Thanou 
(Gr| li.Od, 2. M Rosetta (Gw) 11.17: 3 N 
Ivanova (Buf) 11.26; 4, J Madunk* (OB) 
113S; S. S K/Honwi (Rfi) 11.42. 

Bran d rand (first tour Quaflly tar aaml- 
Bnals): Head 1« 1, M DnratUfi (QB) 1028: 


in the women’s event tonight. 
Brown always chased hand 
for a medal but ultimately 
had no answer to the superior 
fin idling kick n fRaumann. 

Christie, not competing at 
these championships for the 
first time since 1982, will have 
fonnd plenty of reason to en- 
joy thte opening day from his 
position in the BBC TV studio 


Z G Moen (NOT) 1040; 3 A Portoiomo vi idy 
(Rual 10.42; 4. A PutakaHs (GO 10.46; 3 A 
Dovoai ((Jkr) 1037; ft M Boitiosa (Fbr) 
1357; 7. U Aemun (Sto) 1033 *i 1. D 
Cempben (GB) U23 2. M KraywanM 
(Fol) 1036. 3. M Bydal (Hun) IQift 4. D 
DoOa (Swftz) 104); ft J ErtEowd (KtoH 
10 48: ft A Arahi (11) 1030; 7. F Krana (Fr) 
1367; ft ft Oguz (Tur) T353 

- (tmuiniere tor nntf): 


1. Z Szaoo (Hun) 4.15m: Z. M Pyrak (Pol) 
4.15: ft NRy&Nch (Gw) 4.1ft 4=,M DeWM 

(Nelli); F Ooldnl (It) 4.1ft ft M Sanchoi 
(Sp) 4.13 DHCb J FftMook (GB) 433 
Ora* B» 1. 0 Corvsntaa (Sp) 4.15m; 2. A 
BalBkhOnovm (Ukr) 4.15; 3. V FtasaOamr 
(toe) 4.1ft 4. N Rtoow-Humowi (Gw) 4.1ft 
ft V Buuhfamna (Gw) 4.10; B=, P Homacft- 
ova (Czk S Abramova (Hus); E 82 etn erect 
P*m); M.Oebrfeu (Ron*. No wta E 
HomDy (GB). 


as another athlete he coaches, 
Paul Gray, smashed the 
Welsh 400m record for the 
third time in four races. 

Gray, who puts his success 
this year down to Christie's 
influence, sliced more than 
half a second off the record 
with a time of 49 JO. The 29- 
year-old was in one of the 
toughest heats of the op ening 
round and had to fight hard 
for third — . the final auto- 
matic place — as all seven 
runners dipped under 50 
seconds. 

Another athlete pleased 
with her day’s work was the 
800m runner Diane Modahl, 
who ran 200.52 to reach the 
semi- final as one of the fastest 
qualifiers. 

It was the ideal start fbr the 
British team, many of whom 
stffl have bad memories of the 
first day at lari year’s World 
Championships in Athens 
when the gold -medal hope 
Kelly Holmes was injured in 
the opening hour. 


Domestic game united at last in lobbying to keep Kiwi players from going home for Australia Tests 


Andy Wilton 


K A AOKICE LINDSAY yes- 
IVIterday became the 
second British administra- 
tor this week to persuade 
New Zealand not to select 
Brl* ish ' based Players for 
October's two Tests against 
Australia. 


Lindsay, the managing di- 
rector of Super League 
Europe, issued a press 
release In Sydney claiming 
to have reached a ‘‘gentle- 
man's agreement” with 
Gerald Ryan, the president 
of the New Zealand Rugby 
League. 

But th|>; surprised offi- 
cials at the Rugby Football 


League In Leeds, who be- 
lieved that their chief exec- 
utive Nell Tunnldlfife had 
already secured such an 
agreement 

All will become clear 
today when TcumlcIifTe, 
Lindsay. Ryan and repre- 
sentatives of the other 
seven full members of the 
old International Board 


meet to set up a new board. 
Lindsay is not expected to 
be offered a role on the new 
body, as the Australians in- 
sist on dealing with the 
RFL. However, the RFL has 
agreed that the Super 
League clubs should have a 
representative. 

Among other matters 
they will discuss an Austra- 


lian proposal for a World 
Cup next autumn and seek 
to prevent further club-ver- 
sns-codntry conflicts. 

The British authorities, 
both RFL and Super 
League, believe that inter- 
national rugby should take 
priority, but these Tests 
were organised after the 
dates for the British game's 


play-off series had been fi- 
nalised. T think It'S Sad,” 
said Henry Paul, who was 
expected to he selected by 
New Zealand with his 
brother Robbie and Richie 
Blackmore, “because X 
would always choose 
country over club. But if 
they are the rules then X 
will get on with it,” 



and a right 





important coda to 
the summer’s main ’• 
Test series is not this 
trivial triangular tour- 
nament hut a meeting taking 
place today 5,000 inlles away. 
The United Cricket Board of 
South Africa, controller 
of the game in a country 
seething with discontent 
about the umpiring at Trent 
Bridge and Headingley , is 
certain to instigate a wide- 
ranging experiment with new 
technology. 

Certain, because All 
Bacher, the manag in g direct 
tor of the board, wants it badly 
and he is used to getting his 
way. 

Later this year West Indies 
arrive in South Africa for a 
series that promises to be 
every hit as crunching; and 
probably more competitive, 

Hiain ttiA rung Bn glanil afw iliia . 
tn play In / (n« ( w1iii | pnri 

Bacher has already secured 
the support of the tour 
manager Clive Uoyti fbr his 
ideas. 

They can't do anything 
about the Tests and one-day 
internationals, ^ which wili be 
conducted with the present, 
limited, range of powers for 
the third umpire. But the 
warm-up tour games there are 
all televised, as are most of the 
routine domestic matches. So 
a wide-ranging experiment 
will be ronducted,t$iving 
umpires the right to consult 
TV replays in all kinds of 
situations. 

It is possible that in six 
months even the technopMLe 
Dr Bacher will he sobered 
about the power of replays to 
resolve what has become a 
genuine crisis in the game, 
dearly things cannot go on as 
they are, because the umpires 
are being stripped of author- 
ity and respect But the biggest 
problem they face is “the 
nick”. Has the ball touched the 
bat? Or thin air? Or some- 
thing else? And many umpires 
are highly sceptical whether 
even a dozen replays can nec- 
essarily solve these riddles for 
them. 

“It's sound not sight that’s 
your No. 1 sense when you're 
umpiring.” one experienced 
official Insists (an anonymous 
one, this being a publicity-shy 
game). 

“Noise is the key to 

everything because when 
there’s no gap between bat 
and ball you can't possibly see 
whether it’s touched or not. 


The trouble we have Is these 
new materials. 

"In the days when pads 
were made of horsehair they 

gave off a lovely soft thud that 

was totally different to a bat 
noise. Now they sound funny. 

Then there’s the plastic things 

on gloves and the forearm 
guards that give off sharp 
noises that are very hard to 

distinguish.” 

The problem-is much worse 
in Test cricket than any other 
form of the game. At county 
games there is not much 
ambient noise. At one-day 
games there win be crowd 
noise but very few men round 
the bat. At Tests you get both, 
and by Saturday afternoon a 
fair proportion of the crowd is 
in an alcoholic stupor and has 
ceased to quieten down when 
the bowler runs in. 

This source reckons he 
would be best helped by 
replays for deciding heights of 
lbw appeals and sorting out 
some of the confusions down 
the leg side. These can be 
impossible to decide end-on 
but easier with cameras from 
different ang les 

My own fear right from the 
start of TV umpiring was that 
it would prove impossible to 
restrict Its application. And so 
it has proved. Soon, on an 
English ranming , with the ball 
swin g in g , umpires could be 
resorting to technology to sort 
outlbw appeals virtually 
every over, scared that if they 
don't ask fbr help they will he 
seoi as pig-headed and per- 
haps incompetent Yet apply- 
ing the lbw law is the basic 
skill of umpiring. And cricket 
matches last long enough al- 
ready, thank you. 

How is this going to resolve 
itself? Heaven knows, but the 
South African experiments 
will be worth watching. 

I N THE meantime, the most 
startling cricket revelation 
of the week concerned the 
pay cheque received by 
Javed Akhtar, the hopeless 
Headingley umpire. The Eng- 
lishman. Peter Willey got 
about £2,500 but Akhtar, as a 
Pakistani, was paid a Paki- 
stani-type rate; £500, accord- 
ing to the International 
Cricket Co undL 
This is absurd. The cost of 
living in Pakistan may below, 
but some people on the 
subcontinent have a lot of 
money and they have been 
using itto bet on cricket 
matches, and allegedly rig 
them. I am most certainly not 
suggesting Akhtar was cor- 
rupt his wrong decisions af- 
fected both sides. He was just 
not up to the job. partly 
through inexperience. But 
this situation is certainly an 
invitation to corruption. Top 
people should umpire top 
games and be paid top rates. 


Emburey and Haynes reunited 
as Northants coaching team 


D esmond haynes, the 

former West Indies 
opener, has been recruited 
by Northamptonshire to 
coach the county’s bats- 
men. Haynes, who has had 
spells cradling Sussex and 
Hampshire, will visit Wan- 
tage Road next week after 
being contacted by North- 
amptonshire’s rfii^f coach 
John Emburey. 

Sieve Coverdale, North- 
ants’ chief executive, said: 
“We’ve looked at the possi- 
bility of employing a 
specialist batting coach for 
some time. John looked at 
several individuals but his 
preferred Choice was Des- 


Sport in brief 


Motor Racing 

Heinz-Harald Frentzen yes- 
terday continued to receive 
treatment at a Vienna hospi- 
tal for an intestinal virus. The 
German driver was taken to 
the hospital ‘ after finishing 
fifth in his w illiams in Sun- 
day’s Hungarian Grand Prix. 

Rugby Union 

Moseley, have signed tiie for- 
mer Wales Under-21 full-back 
and Somerset cricketer Stef- 
fan Jones from Exeter. The 
^year-old Jones, who has 
agreed a one-year part-time 
contract, joins at the end of 
the cricket season. 

Tennis 

Britain’s No. 2 Tim Henman, 
who was to have played the 
Italian Vincenzo Santopadre, 
was frustrated by the weather 
yesterday whoa rain wrecked 
the opening day of the Pilot 
Pen. International in New 
Haven, Connecticut 

Ice Hockey 

Newcastle have re-signed 
one of their former Imports, ' 
the Canadian defenceman 
Mike Bodnarchuk, writes Vic 
Batchelder. The 28-year-old 
Bodnarchuk spent last season 
in Germany with the Schwen- 
n Ingen Wild Wings, having 
scored 2S goals in 41 games 
for Newcastle during the 1996- 
97 season. 


momd Haynes, whom j 
knows well from d w»)r tax 
together at Middlesex.'’ 

Mark Butcher will lead 
depleted Surrey side - In 
today’s County Champlo 
ship match against NottSn 
hamshlre at Trent Btldg 
But the leaders will 1 
without Adam Hollioal 
and Alec Stewart, both 
whom will be on Rng iai 
one-day duty at Lord's. 

Ally Brown is also cm i 
teraational duty and Gr 
ham Thorpe Is out with 
long-term back injury. B 
Ia n Sa lisbury returns affc 
missing the win over Derb 
shire the week before last. 


Sailing 

■Iain Percy, third in the Fin 
European Championshii 
continued his drive to tfc 
fore of the Olympic slngli 
banded dinghy class at t± 
Gold Cup — the World Chan 
plonahip — in Athens, write 
Bob Fisher. Percy won th 
second race and lies eighth. 


Cricket 


'iews and Sc; 


0930 16 13 


Counties updat 

Derbyshire 24 MAfcsm 33 
D^bam 25 Northants. 34 
e"** » NeWftflham 35 

aamw san a? Somsraet 38 
©««- 28 Sumy 37 

H*np**n 28 Sussu 38 
K«t 30 Warwicks. 38 

L *" C3 WteoBStar 40 

tek*. 32 YwtaWre 41 

Complete county scores 

0930 16 13 23 
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JL3 


Three whipping boys are banned, page 1 3 
Hoddle thinks about defence, page 14 


Brown blows medal chance, page 15 
Hail King Eric the Red, page 14 



Guardian 


Triangular Tournament 

England v South Africa 

England 
stutter 
on path 
to the 
final 


David Hopps at Edgbaston sees the hosts 
qualify despite a disconcerting defeat 




INGLAND will face 
Sri Innka in toe final 
of the Emirates Trian- 
Igular series at Lord’s 
tomorrow, but that is about 
the extent of their satisfaction. 
A 14- run defeat by South Af- 
rica left than grateful to qual- 
ify by virtue of a better set 
run-rate and committed to far- 
ther reflection on the balance 
of their one-day side. 

Even in the aftermath erf - a 
confident victory against Sri 
Lanka at Lord’s on Sunday 
there was concern that Eng- 
land's supplanting of their 
gang of all-rounders with bat- 
ting and bowling specialists 
had still not created an ideal 
balance to contest next 
summer's World Cup. 

This defeat will only 
heighten that concern. Eng- 
land, needing only 84 from 16 
overs with eight wickets 
remaining, fa ltered just as 
they had against Sri T-ankn 
This time it proved more 

costly, Shaun pollock having 
Darren Gough ibw with seven 
balls remaining to ensure 
that South Africa would 
return home tomorrow with a 
token victory. 

Run-rate calculations had 
meant that Sri Lanka were as- 
sured of a place in the final 


whatever yesterday's result 
England had to lose by no 
more than 46 runs, and that 
distinction was never seri- 
ously in doubt. Tan Austin 
smashing -to the cover bound- 
ary the sort of wide delivery 
that had brought Jacques Kal- 
2is interminable majfl An p dur- 
ing the Test series. Neverthe- 
less the middle order does not 
have a convincing air. 

Nick Knight assisted Eng- 
land’s cause with a persistent 
if hardly fluent 74, ended 
when he was bowled cutting 
at Pat Symcox, but the In- 
nings of quality was again 
provided by Graeme Hick. 

It might well be churlish to 
present high-class inning s of 
86 at Lord’s and 64 yesterday 
as evidence of Hick’s noncha- 
lance whan the pressure is 
off, but the temptation 
remains. Two shots ■ — a pull 
for six against Pollock to 
reach 50 and an easeftil off- 
drive against Allan Donald — 
were strikingly relaxed. 

Jonty Rhodes also supplied 
two marvellous parting mem- 
ories. England’s innings 
began with Ally Brown risk- 
ing a single to backward point 
and anticipating a nm-out for 
nought long before the ball 
hit the stumps; Robert Crofts 



Yon take the high Rhodes . . . Sooth Africa’s fine fielder soars to catch Robert Croft 


drive was splendidly grabbed 
high to Rhodes’s left at extra 
cover. 

Rhodes had been promoted 
to No. 4 in toe morning as 
South Africa opted for a 


changed batting order In toe 
manner that a losing poker 
player gloomily regards a 
reshuffled pack. Less easily 
addressed were toe opening 
problems that have bedevilled 



them ail summer. Gough dis- 
missed both within four 
overs, Gary Kirsten’s edge to 
the wicketkeeper concluding 
a strange tour in which he 
made a double century at Old 
TraSbrd and 79 runs in 12 
n thpr internati o n al Trmmg g 

Darryl Collinan was in 
more expansive form, his 70 
from 73 balls including one 
dismissive flip over square 
leg for six as Adam Hol- 
lioake’s two overs cost 22. It 
needed a decent delivery to 
silence him, and Gough pro- 
duced it, nipping one back 
sharply to strike leg stump. 

Hansie CrbnJe’s resolute 
good humour has survived all 
maimer of umpiring cross-ex- 
aminations this summer, and 
it persisted to the end when 
he sought to reverse-sweep a 
delivery from Croft that was 
too fuD for toe shot, and was 
adjudged Ibw to a ball that 
brushed his glove. 

When Austin, rocking to 
toe crease like a wind-up pen- 


O 

“Many 
things do 
not make 
sense and 
still work. In 
other words, 
the theory 
behind It 
could be 
wrong and 
it still 
could be 
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British Gas 

Home Energy 


A new cure 
for asthma? 
Peter Lennon 
investigates 

G2p5 
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guin, bowled Kailis, South Af- 
rica were 172 for six with only 
10 overs r emaining That they 
scored a further 72 was due to 
Symcox. whose roistering 51, 
from 39 baBs, included four 
sins in eight balls. Dropped 
on three, by HaDtoaks at long- 
on, he reduced toe game to 
such unsophisticated levels 
that it was entirely appropri- 
ate that he should be bowled 
in the final over swinging at a 
waist-high full toss. Two 
wickets in a niggardly spell 
confirmed him as an entirely 
deserving Man of toe Match. 

It has been good to catch a 
glimpse — perhaps a final 
glimpse — of Symcox before 
toe summer Is out He has toe 
look of a hard-living, avuncu- 
lar barman who knows every- 
body’s secrets, although not 
so avuncular that anybody 
would ever dare to ask him 
for a drink after time. 


Paul Wamrmi 
tcortboard, pay* IS 


A gravy train 
screaming for 
a brake man 



Frank Keating 


I T IS stillless than three . 
years since rugby union's 
gr a vy train steamed off on 
its fest track. But it has 
been a while now since it hur- 
tled uncontrollably into toe 
buffers. The Mr Toad who 
merrily hooted in — peep! 
peep!— wholesale profession- 
alism with a toot Qfhis whistle 
inparison August 27, 1995,1s 
the very same fellow who is 
presiding over the present 
wreckage. 

Are there any in toe game 
(or, preferably, outside it) big 

enough to cry “EnoughT and 

rescue from himself the belea- 
guered but still sflldly preen- 
ing Queen's Counsellor Ver- 
non Pugh? It win take nerve 
and character as well as a con- 
stitutional revolutiaa to prise 
from toe controls toe stealthy 
andbuttoned-up Welsh dicta- 
tor who seems to have a mis- 
sion (heaven knows why) to 
remain foursquare in the 
driving seat — even though 
tire train is offtha rails anti. 

preposterously, going no- 
where any more except, possi- 
bly, oblivion. 

The ubiquitous Pugh Is 
chairman, of toe whole global 
game’s governing body, toe 
International Rugby Board; he 
te founding father of the Euro- 
pean Rugby Cim: and with two 
such spanners in his toolkit - 
h p rn g i f t b« rtnVering /wrintMly 
with the works whenever he 
has time to sit in committee 
with the Welsh Rugby Union. 
Maanwhilft tfhw B ritish TsIm 

rugby union season begins in 
just over a week; a fortnight in 
the case ofthe English. Not 
that any fixtures have been 
published for Saturday 
September 5, nor league nor 
cup details, nor broadcasting 
billings announced, nor mar- 
keting strategies pushed, nor 
perimeter advertising sold, 
nor even precise and certain 
details of any club’s playing 
staff. 

All is chaos, an is fury, all is 
imp otenc e . Apparently, 
English First Division dubs 
lost £21 mfllian between them 
last year. "Our clubs are with- 
ering on the vine," says Nigel 
Wray, the owner of Saracens. 

His team manager Mark 
Evans, more practically, la- 
ments: “The real worry is that 
all the self-inflicted chaos will, 
at some point, so infuriate and 
anger the game's supporters 
that they will simply give up 


the ghost Rugby has always 
drawn upon a reservoir of 
largely untapped goodwill . . . 
but such patience is not 
inexhaustible.’’ 

Through all such dark but 
r ealistic foreboding there has 
been one Illuminating glim- 
mer these past few days. Or 

rather two. In their forlorn 
and wretched bankruptcy 
those two once smugly all- 
powerful dubs, Coventry and 
Bristol, might almost inadver- 
tently have stumbled upon the 
right answer. They each an- 
nounced they were reverting 
to toe old ancient tried-and- 
tested order. Except it was all 

above board and need not any 

more be taintedly labelled 
with toe nudge-and- wink 
sneer of ’ 'shamateurism 
Simply ..both dubs were going 
to be “semi-professional". 

Flayers were being told to 
go out and find jobs, serious 
squad training would be oblig- 
atory only three nights a 
week, and for playing on Sat- 
urday they would all have a 
decent few quid presented up 
front and on the level into 
their bank accounts. 

This Is surely toe way for- 
ward; that is, by going back- 
wards and happily reverting 
to type, relocating any dub’s 
aim as one of sociability 
rather than profitability. 

Okay, if they must— or 
rather, more likely, till their 
millionaire backers move an. 
having had their fill of grand- 
standing in toe front row— let 
eight clubs, s&y, and one or 
two each from Wales, Ireland 
and Scotland break away and 
form a “super league" and 
play with anyone like-minded 
anywhere. With or without 
Mr Pugh's say-so. 

From the comer of toe bibu- 
lous and convivial Saturday 
evening dubroom bar, toe 
huge majority cf toe rugby 
world might catch, out ofthe 
corner cf their eye, afew 
replays of spectacular tries run 
in by tire superduper million- 
aire stars of this “other 
world's” satellite Global Games 
Inc presentation. And then 
turn back in no time to oonvivi- 
ality and good fellowship . . . 

P ENURY may have 
made Coventry en- 
lightened. They 
should have listened to 
their all-time finest 18 years 
ago. When he retired in 1960, 
David Duckham warned: 
“Rugby administration must 
not allow the game to became 
a national ego-promotion ex- 
ercise, a vehicle of personal 
aggrandisement for the elite. 

“It must preserve the 
game’s basicstrengto of being 
a tough sport for men with a 
fine sense of social freema- 
sonry. If it becomes too profes- 
sional the structure ofthe 
game will die.” Great player; 
great prophet, too. 


No 21,357 

Set by Araucaria 



Across 


1 Prime example of 21‘s work 
— -James is In bod or kn 
trouble (4.4.Q ■ 

9 Lack of compunction made 
by one in the aristocracy (2,5) 

10 Gave food aid drink, perhaps, 
to one who decides about 
stance (7) 

11 Advertisements far 21? '(5) 

12 Taft turitey, possibly, to get a 
source of beat (3.6) 

13 Do nothing separately In 


feeding (9) 

14 Tribe that came beck in from 
thecoW7f5) 

15 Today's version of a 
sycophant p) 

17 Note for celebration In song 
requires self-help (9) 

20 invite a Southern poUceman 
to project 5 or 21?© 


22 Essential part of beings (5) 

23 Severely criticise essayist, a 
good guy (7) 

24 European directions with no 
point to them (7) 

25 Needlework heavyweight, 
holds to Uvlngstone to 
London (5,9) 

Down 

1 Characters ofvBainy team up 
with exploders' way fU) 

2 Low-key send-up of coach 
(American) to football dub (7) 

3 Old Turkish guard is first of 
soldiers to month that's 
heartless (9) 

4 A fool say, needs first-class 
weapon p) 

5 Large 7s taka on philosopher 
with Oan (7) 

fl Opera, the Ring, has a fishy 
opening (5) 



CAOSSWORD SOLUTION 21^56 


7 In company I feel at sea and 
out In the cold? (3,4) 

8,1 4Tbat was my chair, say 
ninth week In school, where 

my ex and his girt used to 2Hn 
song &2,1 < 8£,3 < 4) 

18 Races tor soma print to enter 
suitable essay (7) 

17 Revel in trick with fried breed 
(7) 

18 Woodcutter’s worry 
observed (7) 

19 Doctor again friserjctum (7) 
21 The dtvine Muriel (5) 

Solution tomorrow 


T? Stock? Thwetf our aototansSni 
on 338 238. Cato com 50p 

PW minute otafi tlmo*. Servtoaoup- 
pSed try ATS 




RECYCUK 

RacMKHNparrnada 
up 4 V4H at awrm 
mnmibrUK 
nmapsNnkiftA 
tahaUctlW? 
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